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NOTICE. 


septa 

Owing to the weekly increasing difficulty of folding the “ SPECTATOR” 
by hand, the paper will in future be printed by a rotary machine. 
Advantage has been taken of this change to meet the demand 
frequently made by our readers, and especially by travellers in 
railway trains, that the paper shall be issued cut and stitched. 
Our first issue in January, 1899, and all subsequent issues, will 
accordingly be folded, cut, ard stitched by machinery. Care has 
been taken that the pape.’, in spite of the cutting, shall retain its 
present appearance. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


as 

HE public will be well advised to regard with great caution 

the sensational and inflammatory telegrams that are pour- 
iag in from Johannesburg. All that seems certain is that the 
very natural discontent of the Outlander population against 
the corrupt and inefficient administration of the Boers has 
been raised to an unusual height owing to the killing of an 
Englishman by a Boer policeman, who was attempting to 
effect his arrest. This led to a demonstration of British 
subjects on Christmas Eve, which had to be conducted in 
silence owing to the monstrous Transvaal laws against public 
meetings. The demonstrators, some three thousand strong, 
presented to the British Vice-Consul a petition to the Queen 
asking for the impartial trial of the policeman. During 
these proceedings there was a certain amount of rioting, 
but no bloodshed. Meantime, the violent part of the 
Boer Press is writing insanely savage articles as to the 
destruction of Johannesburg. There is, however, every 
reason to believe that Mr. Kruger is anxious to prevent a 
collision. Our own desire is, if possible, to leave the Trans- 
vaal alone, in spite of its absurdly unjust system of govern- 
ment, for time must settle things in our favour. If it should 
be found that a policy of provocation is being adopted by Mr. 
Rhodes and his friends, their responsibility will be a heavy 
one. Note that but for the Raid we might now with a clear 
conscience insist that the Boers should give the franchise to 
the Outlanders. That act of folly and misdoing still paralyses 
our action. We cannot now move unless we have the clearest 
possible proof that the Transvaal Executive is making life 
absolutely unbearable for the Outlanders, and such proof has 
not yet been produced. 








There was a remarkable debate in the French Chamber on 
Friday week. The motley crowd of Frenchmen, Spaniards, 
and Italians who make up the Christian population of Algeria 
have been imitating towards the Jews the conduct of Irish 
Nationalists towards the Loyalists. They have been assaulting 
them, threatening them, boycotting them, and refusing to 
8ive verdicts in their favour. The Anti-Semite leader, one 
Max Regis, was even elected Mayor of Algiers; but this was 
00 much for the central Government, and he was suspended 





the Jews, which, however, met with little acceptance ex- 
cept from the Right. M. Rouanet, a Socialist leader, ina 
most able speech denounced Anti-Semitism as “a return 
to barbarism”; and finally M. Dupuy in a moderate 
and sensible speech maintained that the Jewish ten- 
dency to usury must be restrained, and men of that 
nationality in Algeria—they were there before the conquest 
—must, like the Spanish and Italian immigrants, be brought 
more thoroughly inte the French system, but that Anti- 
Semitism was “a mockery of civilisation and humanity.” He 
concluded by an eloquent appeal to the electors of Algeria to 
promote the sentiments of justice, humanity, and liberty, 
which would draw them closer together. The Chamber sup 
ported him by a vote of 406 to 10, and ordered his speech tc 
be placarded. We fear the Deputies, under the influence of 
eloquence, are rather in advance of their countrymen. 


The tension in the Hungarian Chamber has produced a 
bewildering crop of duels. M. Horansky, leader of the 
Nationalists, began it by accusing Baron Banffy, the Premier. 
of bad faith. Baron Banfty, in a severe letter, gave him the 
lie, and M. Horansky challenged him to “a second-class 
duel,” which means in Hungary that the challenger will fight, 
but does not acknowledge that his opponent is a gentleman. 
Baron Banffy, of course, considered this merely a fresh 
insult, and refused to accept such a challenge; and in the 
quarrels about the incident which arose among the seconds 
eight more duels were arranged. ‘Three of them were fought 
out on Wednesday, but though two of the combatants were 
wounded, nobody was killed. It is believed that a whole series 
will be fought, headed by one between M. Horansky and Baron 
Banffy, the former agreeing, it may be presumed, to give a 
challenge to a duel of the first-class kind; but it is not prob- 
able that there will be any fatal result. The whole business 
seems very silly and wicked to Englishmen, but the Continent 
is all of one mind on the subject, and the Kings, who do not 
fight duels, appear rather to approve them. The oddest fact 
in the whole business is that the Church of Rome condemns 
duelling as severely as Freemasonry, and that none of these 
Catholic gentlemen attend for one moment to her teaching. 
If they do, all other Catholic gentlemen boycott them. 


The Rome correspondent of the Times sends on Thursday 
a very curious telegram, which hereafter may prove of 
importance. The most orthodox party in the Vatican has 
watched for some years with growing dismay the increasing 
liberalism of the Catholics in America, especially with 
reference to education. The Pope, who is a great diplomatist, 
has hitherto held them in check, but has at length been 
persuaded to address a letter to Cardinal Gibbons, gently 
warning him not to let his subordinates “ overstep the/limits 
of Roman Catholic dogma and discipline.” If the word 
“dogma” is really used, that letter is serious, and we shall see 
how it is received. The Catholics in the States, being 
Americans, cannot help being a little impatient of Italian 
dictation, and may express that feeling in a way which will 
give the Vatican cause for careful reflection. They are very 
“faithful,” but all who speak English are apt to be “stiff- 
necked.” 


We question if the accounts from the Philippines accurately 
represent the governing facts. Those accounts must come 
originally from leading natives, and the leading natives want 
to persuade the Americans that “the people”’ insist upon 
independence. In reality they are persuading the people, 
who seek only “bread and justice,” in order to retain all 
power in their own hands. If the Americans go on quietly, 
put down open resistance without cruelty, remedy grand 
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defects of tenure, and make life and property secure, they 
will find the islanders easy enough to govern. At present, it 
is said that “a rabid irreconcilable,” partly paralysed, is guid- 
ing the islanders of Luzon, that an insurrection against Ameri- 
cans is about to break out at Iloilo (capital of Panay), and that 
the Tagals, the dominant caste, are determined to possess at 
least all the islands except Luzon. The Americans are a little 
alarmed at these reports, but they have issued orders to put 
down all resistance, and we have little doubt that when their 
Governor fully understands the situation he will find that a 
nativearmy, called probably anative police, will beample protec- 
tion for life and property. It must not be forgotten that, while 
the number of the islands rather embarrasses the central 
authority, it makes all insurrections local. This was the 
protection of Spanish rule, and the American armed boats 
will be much more efficient than the Spanish. 


The Spanish Premier, Sefior Sagasta, has been very ill with 
pneumonia, but is reported recovering. He had, he told an 
interviewer, resolved to recommend a great many reforms to 
the Queen-Regent, and especially to correct the grand abuse of 
Spain, the evasion of the taxes by the rich, who, to speak 
plainly, bribe the taxgatherers to shut their eyes. It is not 
probable that he would have effected much, and he will now 
probably resign upon the plea of ill-health, leaving the Queen 
to pick and choose among Conservatives who are no stronger 
than heis. It is a great pity that the Regent has no personal 
following, for if she had she might suspend the Constitution, 
govern absolutely for six years, and, with her energy and 
sense, lay the foundations of a strong throne for her son to 
ascend. As it is, government in Spain is a game of blind- 
man’s buff, which must end in some sort of overturn. 


The Daily News of Wednesday republishes from the China 
Mail an account of an interview with the reformer, Yang-su- 
wei, which is well worth reading. The reformer was admitted 
to intimate conversation with the Emperor, and found him, 
though much afraid of the Empress-Dowager, perfectly con- 
vinced that the only hope for China was the adoption 
of Western methods, the removal of all conservative 
Mandarins, and the appointment of young Ministers and 
Governors in their place. The reformer laid before his 
Majesty—always, be it remembered, kneeling at some 
distance on the cushions not reserved for the great—a 
definite plan for superseding the Tsung-li-Yamen and great 
officials by twelve Ministers, and controlling the Governors 
by appointing in each two Governments a Legislative 
Council, with powers over finance and other subjects. The 
Emperor, apparently, neither accepted nor rejected this pro- 
posal, but he strongly favoured the total abolition of the 
examinations in Chinese classics, and, as will be remembered, 
actually issued a decree to that effect, which was obeyed, the 
students immediately proceeding to purchase the necessary 
books. This decree was the first one cancelled by the Dowager- 
Empress. A puzzle remains to be explained. Whence did 
this weak lad, shut up in his Palace, and watched even while 
he gave audience, derive the revolutionary ideas which, it is 
clear, governed him before he talked with Yang-su-wei? 
Was it from Japanese acquaintance, or one of the doctors, or 
is there some enlightened woman in the Palace ?P 


The Plague appears really to have made some impression 
upon Hindoo minds. A great meeting was held at Bombay 
on Wednesday, at which some five thousand “ Bohras” were 
present with their high priest, together with Professor Haff- 
kine, who has discovered a very promising form of inocula- 
tion. The high priest made a speech, in which he declared 
that there was nothing opposed to religion in the Professor’s 
system, and then and there consented to be inoculated, and 
what was a stronger indication of his faith, to suffer his son 
to be inoculated also. “A large portion of those present 
followed his example.” There it is. The Hindoos will not 
endure segregation, which involves the removal of women 
from their homes, nor will they bear domiciliary visits by 
soldiers; but if the white doctors can suggest remedies or 
preventives which do not menace their honour, they will 
follow them readily enough. The point is to convince their 
own ecclesiastical leaders first of all that no oppression is 
intended. It is natural enough that doctors and Magistrates, 
who know that they only intend to benefit the people, should 
be impatient of a foolish resistance; but a little more per- 





a atid 
suasion and coaxing done through the right agents would 
smooth the path of science very greatly. To the cleansin 
of the drains, to the slaughter of the rats, to the burning pe 
infected houses—with compensation—and to taking medicine 
there is no resistance whatever, 


Mr. Gorst, the Financial Adviser to the Khedive—j.e, the 
Egyptian Chancellor of the Exchequer—publishes in the official 
Journal of December 21st some very interesting criticisms of 
the Egyptian Budget. The Budget shows, he says, that the 
resources of the country were equal to the strain cast upon 
them by the war. Provision has been made for the adminis. 
tration of the Soudan without injury to the rest of Egypt. 
The only difficulty is in providing for expenditure upon what 
may be called capital account, which for many years will be 
necessary. This is, of course, owing to the fact that Egypt 
not only cannot borrow, but cannot even use her surplus in 
capital expenditure. The Caisse, however, has proved liberal in 
regard to 1899, and has consented to invest part of the 
general reserve fund in reproductive public works, and in 
defraying certain extraordinary expenses. In five years’ time 
the Egyptian Treasury will have to meet the payment of an 
annuity of about £160,000 for the Reservoir. This, under 
present conditions, means that the Revenue must go up by 
£320,000, for the regulations as to the disposal of surplus 
revenue only allow Egypt to use half its surplus; the rest 
goes to the Caisse. There is, however, no danger here, for the 
Revenue is elastic, and the Reservoir will automatically pro- 
duce money. In Egypt the Government sell water, and the 
Reservoir will give them another crop of the fertilising liquid 
in which they deal. The Soudan will no doubt require more 
money ultimately, but this burden should not be thrown on 
Egypt generally. The Soudan should pay its way, and only 
get improvements as it can afford them. Though, says Mr. 
Gorst, it would be good to reduce taxation, it is evident that 
the fellaheen bear the present taxes easily, for their status is 
steadily rising. “Still the fact remains that the taxation is 
heavy, even if the burden be less felt now than in the past.” 


The result of the so-called plebiscite organised by the 
Daily Mail cannot of course be seriously regarded as an 
indication of what the Liberal party thinks, but the result is, 
nevertheless, of some interest. The prize-winners—i.e., those 
who came nearest to hitting on the wishes of the majority— 
were those, five in number, who named Lord Rosebery as 
leader, who wished for the following reforms—(1) reform 
of the House of Lords; (2) registration reform; (3) old- 
age pensions; (4) temperance reform; (5) Disestablishment, 
--and who desired to drop Home-rule. Apparently there 
was praetical unanimity as regards Lord Rosebery. We 
should imagine that, speaking roughly, this does in fact 
represent the attitude of the rank-and-file of the party in 
regard to leaders and measures, except probably in the matter 
of Disestablishment. At the same time, we cannot imagine a 
programme and a leader more likely to ran the ship on to the 
rocks. Disestablishment and a serious attack on the House of 
Lords are questions which when put definitely before the 
electorate will rouse half the country to furious antagonism, 
while the feelings of even those who advocate them loudest 
will, in truth, be quite frigid. Every Government that has 
held power for six years is unpopular, but the combined cry of 
Disestablishment and a single all-powerful, unlimited, and 
uncontrollable House would rejuvenate any party however 
“stale.” Unionists should devoutly hope that the winners 
of the Daily Mail prize have really found the missing pro- 
gramme and the lost leader. 


Sir William Harcourt closes his series of letters to the 
Times by one on “The Awakening of the Bishops,” which 
appears in Thursday’s issue. If the tone and general temper 
of his previous writings on the Church question had been as 
reasonable and as free from the language of menace and 
insult, Sir William would have gained many more supporters 
for his cause. However, we have every desire to let bygones 
be bygones. The main result of Sir William Harcourt’s 
letter, which we condense from the summary in the Times, 
is to show the serions and thorough way in which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops have entered 
upon the duty of forbidding services and ritual acts which 
cannot rightfully claim to be comprehended in the Church of 
England. Among the things condemned and forbidden are 
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eervices introduced at the caprice of the clergyman which 
are not sanctioned and authorised by the Prayer-book; the 
“enrichment” of the Communion from the liturgies of 
former ages or of other branches of the Catholic Church, 
the introduction of “superstitious and extravagant acts 
of devotion”; the ceremonial use of incense, “ asperging ” of 
any kind, burning candles before pictures; all reservation 
of the Sacrament; the use of Roman terminology such 
as “Mass” and “ Viaticam”; the holding a Communion 
without communicants; the invocation of angels or saints or 
the Virgin Mary; prayers for the dead; and the requirement 
of confession as a necessary preparation for the Holy Com- 
munion, as “ distinctly contrary to the teaching of the Church 
of England.” These are, we believe, sound prohibitions. No 
doubt it will be said that the Bishops ought to have acted 
long before; but we shall continue to hold that in “all causes 
ecclesiastical as well as civil,” it is wise to remember Barke’s 
maxim :—“I must bear with inconveniences till they fester into 
crimes.” fat ieee 
On Christmas Day the Imperial penny postage came into 
operation,—4t.e., it is now possible to send for a penny a letter 
not above half an ounce in weight to all places in the British 
Empire, except the Australasian Colonies and the Cape. Itis 
hoped, however, that they also will soon agree to the reduction. 
That the good effects will be quite as great as have been antici- 
pated is not likely, for increased facilities of intercourse do 
not in reality make men love each other or desire a reign of 
peace and goodwill. Still, judged on a lower plane and 
as a matter of convenience, we have little doubt that Imperial 
penny postage will be a great success. Thousands of small 
orders and business transactions and millions of questions 
and answers will fly round the world at a penny which were 
too heavily weighted at twopence halfpenny. The political 
effect of the fact that it will not now be necessary to think 
whether an address is outside the United Kingdom, but only 
whether it is inside the British Empire, will be by no means in- 
significant. If people will only let the Empire alone we shall 
ultimately weave out of many varied strands—some thick, 
some thin—a rope to join the Motherland and the Daughter 
States which none will be able to break. Not an unimportant 
thread in the hawser will be,—-letters for a penny wherever 
the Union Jack is flown. 


The Times of Tuesday publishes a Manifesto from the 
American Anti-Imperialist League. The object of the 
organisation is, if possible, to prevent the ratification 
of the treaty of peace with Spain. The “signers” pro- 
test against “any expansion of the sovereignty of the 
United States over the Philippines in any event,” and over 
any foreign territory without the consent of the inhabitants, 
as they believe such action would be “dangerous to the 
Republic, wasteful of its resources, in violation of constitu- 
tional principles, and fraught with moral and physical evils to 
our people.” Branch Leagues have been formed in more 
than thirty of the States, and an enormous number of 
“signers” has been obtained, among whom are ex-President 
Cleveland, Mr. Sherman, Bishop Potter, of New York, Mr. 
Gompers, the labour leader, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams, the Hon. Carl Schurz, and the Hon. 
Edward Atkinson. In spite of the fact that we disagree 
absolutely with the contentions of the signers, we are heartily 
glad that the movement has taken place. Every coach wants 
a drag, and most of all “the Imperial Rocket.” The Anti- 
Imperialist League will not stop the expansion of America, 
but it may, and we believe will, force the Imperialists to be 
on their mettle and not to jerrybuild. In a word, the Anti- 
Imperialist League will do excellent service by preventing 
Imperialism degenerating into Jingoism. There is no neces- 
sary connection between the two, but if he walks carelessly the 
Imperialist soon falls into the slough of Jingoism. 


On Friday, December 23rd, the Pope received the Cardinals, 
who came to offer him their Christmas congratulations. 
In answer to the address read by Cardinal Parocchi, the 
Pope assured the Sacred College “that though the weight of 
Apostolic cares increased with years, he was consoled by the 
thought that, though he was nothing, God was everything, 
and that the fragility of an old man could be as good an 
instrument in His hands as the vigour of youth.” The Pope 
went on to use language of a distinctly threatening character 
in regard to the Italian Government. He foresaw unhappy 


indications as to the liberty of the Church in Italy. 
“The hard situation,” he continued, “imposed upon the 
Pope, hurtful to his dignity and sacred rights, does not 
suffice. That part of the Press which defends religion 
and morals is made the mark of hateful suspicions, and, 
more significant still, the clergy, already harried in counte 
less ways, are threatened with more rigorous treatment. 
The clergy, by their natural disposition and their official 
duty, are the society most opposed to any seditious 
attempt, and on recent occasions this has been demonstrated 
by irrefragable proofs. But no matter,—the fact of their 
obedience to the Apostolic See, their support of its rights, 
and their seconding of its intentions will be counted as a 
political crime.” The Pope, as usual, spoke with dignity and 
doubtless in entire good faith, but, as we have pointed out else- 
where, there is another side to the question. If the Vatican, 
instead of using every means to injure Italy, were to accept 
the alleged invasion of her just rights in a different spirit, we 
believe that her position would now not be weaker, but 
infinitely stronger, for the service of God. The energy of 
the Roman Church has been turned to wrecking the Italian 
Kingdom, instead of being used to fight materialism and evil, 
—her proper work. 


We wish that the anxious and timid people who are always 
worrying about our commercial and industrial decadence 
because we are “flooded” with cheap German cutlery and 
cheap German lamps, would look at the very striking article 
in Tuesday's Times entitled “The Shipbuilding Boom.” 
Half England has never heard of this boom; for though all 
England rings with an “ominous shrinkage in the tin-pot 
trade,” nobody troubles to advertise an increase in a great and 
profitable industry. Our shipbuilders will close the year with 
about two million tons of work on hand. That is nearly four 
times as much as the total amount of tonnage built in all 
foreign countries in 1897, and half a million tons more than 
that of the shipping under construction this time last year. 
The total value of the mercantile shipbuilding completed 
during the year is £2:0,000,000. But of course the benefit 
has not been solely to the shipping industry. All the allied 
industries—engineering, electrical engineering, iron and steel 
manufactures, and a hundred other industries—have been 
helped and stimulated. In fact, the ball set rolling has run 
through innumerable trades. And yet there are people who 
think that we ought to abandon Free-trade and adopt a policy 
of Protection! The shipbuilding trade, remember, is the 
direct offspring of Free-trade. 


A discussion of some moment is going on in the Times as 
to the best method of preventing the “industrial wars” 
which every now and then break out in our manufacturing 
and mining districts, and inflict untold misery, besides 
threatening the prosperity of the State. The principal dis- 
putants are the Bishop of Hereford and Sir Edward Fry. 
The Bishop, who would not, we fancy, reject a description of 
himself asa Christian Socialist, maintains that there should be 
a Court of Arbitration, with power to compel both employers 
and men to accept its award, while the [retired] Judge 
prefers a Court of Conciliation which can only advise, point- 
ing out that a Court with compulsory powers would be a 
Court for fixing the rate of wages, and therefore a most 
objectionable interference with human freedom. To this it 
is retorted that such a Court exists in New Zealand, and has 
worked very well for four years. More evidence is wanted on 
that point, the New Zealanders believing in themselves to an 
appalling extent; but granting the truth of the statement, 
the answer to it is clear. Any people may believe in slavery 
without slavery being either right or beneficial. If wages are 
fixed by the external authority of a Court, the individual 
workman must accept them,—that is, must become practically 
a slave for the benefit of the community. The community 
bas no more right to make him a slave, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, than a private employer has. We do not 
believe that in England either side would respect any 
law of the kind. The extraordinary thing in these dis- 
cussions is the assumption that trade should always go on with- 
out interruptions and without producing suffering. Why should 
it any more than any other occupation of mankind,—agricul- 
ture, for example? 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





New Consols (2{) were on Friday, 1103. 
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OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE GREAT FACT OF 1898. 


HE dominant fact of the year 1898 has been the 
rise in the position of the English-speaking peoples, 
which has been so great that in a quiet week like this it 
is worth more than a moment’s examination. And first 
as to the fact itself, which we fancy no one now denies. 
On the other side of the Atlantic, the people of the 
United States, moving as if they were forced on by some 
impulse from without, with a minute “ Army in being,” a 
President specially vowed to peace, and a Minister of 
War most kindly described as a short-sighted amateur, 
crushed the ancient Monarchy of Spain almost without 
an effort, seated themselves on great islands in the 
Caribbean Sea and the Pacific, and accepted a new policy, 
which, if pursued, will, to use the language of the German 
Emperor, change a local though powerful Republic into 
a World-Power with, it may be, a tendency towards wide 
expansion. They are, moreover, about to increase greatly 
their fighting Fleet, and to enlarge their Army up toa 
size which for a nation still adhering to voluntary 
enlistment is at least respectable. The Continent of 
Europe, though amazed and irritated by the new develop- 
ment, which, as the statesmen perceive, will alter many of 
the conditions both of national safety and international 
power, did not venture to interfere, and openly expresses 
apprehension that the change may one day compel a 
defensive coalition of all the military Powers of Europe. 
“ America” has become, in short, within one year, in the 
eyes of those who control armies and fleets, almost a new, 
and conceivably a dangerous, Power. 


Within the same year the position of Great Britain has 
been modified at least as much as that of the United 
States. One of those surges of contempt for her power 
which for the last century and a half have periodically 
swept over the Continent had made its appearance, and 
the Government, aware that such illusions often precede 
menace, yielded to a popular call for more precaution, and 
quietly raised the Fleet up to a war footing. It made 
itself ready to defy at sea any probable coalition. The 
Continent, a few keen observers excepted, paid no atten- 
tion; but in September the Government, which had just 
defeated the fighting tribes of the Indian North-West 
Frontier, crushed Mahdism in a great pitched battle, and 
practically conquered the whole of Ethiopia. The Dervishes 
revealed in the combat unexpected numbers, courage, and 
discipline, and the victory greatly struck the observant 
Staffs of the Continental Armies, They saw even more 
clearly than Englishmen that a great organising General 
had revealed himself on the British side; that the 
expedition had worked throughout with the accuracy 
and speed of a machine; and that the State which, 
while otherwise occupied, could strike such crushing 
blows was, in spite of her preoccupation in other pur- 
suits, both alive and formidable. They began to recon- 
sider their views as to British efficiency, and a new 
incident suddenly changed that reconsideration into a 
profound, even an apprehensive, attention. An agent of 
the French Government unexpectedly appeared at a point 
on the Upper Nile, and in a polite but most determined 
way expressed his intention of remaining there until his 
own Government recalled him. His own Government 
declared such recall to be “impossible,” and the world 
waited anxiously to see what Great Britain would do 
when thus clearly defied, not by an Asiatic or African 
State, but by one of the five Great Powers. They had 
not long to wait. From every section of the people came 
up that deep, low growl which means that the bulldog will 
clinch before he retires, the growl before which any British 
Government whatever, of either party or any opinions, im- 
mediately gives way. The British signified by that growlthat 
they accepted war if war were needful, and the French, 
shocked into a sudden perception of facts, recognised that at 
sea they were not ready, drew back, and surrendered the 
Upper Nile. The English did not parade success, very 
little was said in London, and the Government, though 
aware of an immense gain among the electors, gave no 
sign of exultation; but the whole world recognised that 
the tranquil State, once threatened in its clear rights, would 
accept battle, even if the challenge came from a coalition. 
That was the highly disagreeable fact, and it made its full 
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impression, The consequent change in the attitude of 
the world was immense, and it was increased by a new 
fear. Might it not be possible that the two branches 
of the English-speaking race, both of them victorious 
would join together for international purposes, and face 
the remainder of the world with a fleet which could 
not be overcome? In the Spanish-American War 
the British, contrary to their custom, had sided en.. 
thusiastically with the stronger State; the Government 
of London, under circumstances not yet suited for dis. 
cussion, had rendered that of Washington a prodigious 
service; and the Americans, touched to their hearts, 
gave up their half-unreal but long-standing dislike 
for the Mother-country. “ They treat us as their kins- 
folk,” they said, “even in the hour of danger,” and the. 
foundation of a friendship was laid. It was further 
developed by the discovery, which might have been made 
before, that America is a great Pacific Power, and that 
consequently her interests and those of her opponent in 
the Venezuela squabble are absolutely identical. The 
result was a chorus of friendly expressions, which, whatever 
their precise value, at least mean this, that whenever a 
common danger threatens both, there is no jealousy 
remaining to prevent the two proud, enterprising, perhaps 
audacious, nations from rushing together in arms, and so 
presenting a mass of power for defence which the rest of 
the world will estimate in proportion to the wisdom of its 
rulers. The English-speaking races, in fact, disregarded 
in 1897, are in 1898 regarded as the potential equals in. 
combination of the remainder of the world. 


Whether this immense change in international rela- 
tions will be consolidated without the occurrence of 
a great war must remain doubtful. We doubt it 
ourselves, believing that every pretension, if con- 
tinued long enough, is ultimately brought to some 
hard and brutal test, and that consequently the English- 
speakers are foolish in not developing their Armies; but 
it is possible that such a struggle may be avoided for 
many years, or even till the Slav, in the pride of his 
numbers and their unity under one man who may then 
be a man with a genius for war, makes a spring for the 
dominance of the older world. But if it is to be avoided, 
or, proving inevitable, is to be carried through success- 
fully, Englishmen on both sides of the Atlantic must, we 
are convinced, remember and act on certain maxims at 
once of philanthropy and statecraft. They must not 
bicker too often or too bitterly, for acrid criticism, if it 
does not dissolve union, does weaken friendship. They 
must so govern their myriads of dark subjects as to 
make of them hearty allies, for if they do not they 
will find when the dark hour comes that battle with 
enemies is nothing when compared with multitudinous 
insurrection arising all at once the whole world over. 
We could not have recovered India in 1857 but that 
no Indian hated us enough to think himself disgraced by 
enlisting on our side. They must consider the work of 
governing a strenuous and painful occupation and not a 
mere enjoyment, using their best men in it, controlling 
them with sleepless vigilance, and carefully accom- 
modating their subjects’ ideas of justice to those which 
more instructed races entertain. The objection to a 
native jury in India, for example, is not that it will be 
democratic, but that it will always acquit the wealthy 
and the highly born. And, lastly, they must keep down 
the febrile jealousy which suggests the policy of the 
dog in the manger. If they are going to fight for the 
right to govern China or South America, let them fight, 
but if they are not, they have no right, and insufficient 
power, to restrain other nations either from conquest or 
settlement. The worst thing we have known America 
do is to protect Venezuela in an injustice while repudiat- 
ing the obligation to govern Venezuela; and the stupidest 
ery we have heard raised in England is that Russia must 
not have Manchuria, her natural Eastern outlet, because 
British trade might possibly be imperilled in the far 
future. The English-speaking peoples may possibly 
govern half the world without graciousness and without 
system, but if they try to govern it without justice or con- 
sideration for the rights of others their dominion will on 
some terrible day come crashing down. Rome fell through 
slavery; Spain through cruelty; Louis XIV. and Napoleon 
through overweeningness. If the new alliance is to be safe, 
its watchwords must be justice, mercy, and moderation. 
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THE “BLACK” POPE AND THE “WHITE” POPE. 


NHE speech made by the Pope to the Cardinals in 
T answer to their Christmas greetings shows that the 
Vatican—we speak rather of the institution than of the 
man—is determined to maintain and continue the struggle 
with the Italian Kingdom. That is, as the very able cor- 
respondent of the Times at Vienna puts it, the “ Black” 
Pope has gained the day, and will continue to keep the 
“White” Pope in the background. These two forces, 
one political and the other religious, one worldly and 
the other spiritual, have always been opposed to 
each other in the world of Roman Catholicism. One 
influence has been directed towards magnifying and 
developing the political power of the Vatican; the other 
has been intent upon extending the spiritual power and 
influence of the Roman Church. The last phase in this 
secular struggle seems to be giving victory to the 
“Black” Pope, for it was his voice that was to be heard 
in the Christmas speech. The Times’ correspondent at 
Vienna puts the most recent aspects of the struggle so 
well that we cannot do better than summarise and quote 
his words as to the distinction now made in Hungary be- 
tween the two Popes, remarkiag, however, that this distine- 
tion is a very old one, and by no means a modern coinage or 
restricted to Hungary. The “ White” Pope, as the corre- 
spondent tells us, is regarded as “ the venerated head of the 
Roman Catholic community, to whom all members of that 
Church look up with reverence, and whose behests within 
the limits of his own sphere—that is to say, the ecclesiasti- 
caland moral—they all unhesitatingly obey. The ‘ Black’ 
Pope, on the other hand, is the symbolic representative of 
the supposed temporal interests of the Papacy and of the 
system of intrigue and violence by which it is attempted 
to promote them, regardless of the prejudice which they 
may occasion to the countries chosen as the seat of war in 
a struggle which is as damaging to true religion as it is to 
material prosperity and progress.” The correspondent 
goes on to point out that it is not only in Italy that the 
Vatican is injuring the true interests of the Church by its 
political aspirations. “In Hungary,” he declares, “ the 
serious prejudice to which the national interests are being 
subjected by Ultramontane intrigue is well calculated to 
open the eyes of Catholics to the danger both to true 
religion and to public order and prosperity involved in the 
temporal claims of the Papacy and the consequent con- 
version of the priest into a political agent.” In America 
he points out that the situation is no less serious. There 
are there “thousands of good and devoted Catholics who 
cannot follow the reasoning that seeks to represent 
the restoration of the temporal power as an integral part 
of the Roman Catholic faith, and who are honestly 
convinced that their religion could only gain by a frank 
renunciation of claims which they regard as hopeless.” 
He next proceeds to argue, and we believe with perfect 
truth, that since the Triple Alliance came into existence, 
“the influence which is predominant at the Vatican, and 
which is now characteristically styled the ‘ Black’ Pope, 
has been steadily at work against the Kingdom of Italy, 
which it considers as the principal hindrance to the 
restoration of the temporal power.” The Vatican has not 
confined its operations to the demoralisation and weaken- 
ing of Italy. It has sought by various means to acquire 
ascendency in the Dual Monarchy, in order to break up 
the bonds which unite Italy with Austria. No wonder, 
he ends, that a large number of patriotic Catholics who 
are most sincerely devoted to the “ White” Pope as the head 
of their Church refuse obedience to the “ Black” Pope. 


We should be wanting in sincerity if we gave the 
impression that we were inclined to give any special 
or personal sympathy or support to the Roman Church. 
We cannot for a moment admit the tremendous claims of 
Rome upon the human conscience, nor do we think her 
system, either moral or spiritual, the best calculated to 
advance the highest interests of Christianity or of true 
human progress. We protest, that is, against what we 
hold to be her errors. At the same time, we fully recognise 
that the Roman Church is, despite her errors, a great force 
for good arrayed in the battle against materialism, and 
that for the Latin races Roman Catholicism is probably 
the most suitable form of Christianity,—the form which 
attracts them most, and holds them most firmly. No 
one, therefore, who does not wish materialism to win 
can desire to see the spiritual forces of the Roman 





Church injured. The work she has to do among the 
Latin races may not be, and is not in our opinion, so 
great as the work which the various forms of Protestan- 
tism and Reformed Catholicism will accomplish among 
the Anglo-Saxon race, or the Greek Church among the 
Slavs—the Latin races are on the downward, not on 
the upward, grade in strength and numbers—but it is 
nevertheless a work of vast importance. It is, then, 
because we desire to see the Roman Church efficient 
and apt for her spiritual mission that we raise a 
protest, however insignificant, against the misguided 
action of the Vatican in spending its energies in the 
attempt to regain its temporal power by a life- 
and-death struggle with Italy. We shall be told, no 
doubt, that unless the Pope has temporal power, 
and has it in Rome, the Roman Church cannot 
exercise its spiritual functions. We absolutely deny 
that proposition. The Pope in the Vatican is _per- 
fectly free to exercise all his spiritual functions. 
The proof is in the fact that he does exercise them 
unimpeded, except in so far as the impediments are 
self-created. His control over St. Peter’s is prac- 
tically complete, and his own armed guard controls the 
Vatican. No doubt that guard could be overwhelmed 
with the greatest ease, but in what other capital in the 
world is there such an imperium in imperio as the Vatican ? 
The right to keep an armed guard, and the right to receive 
and send Ambassadors, are the symbols of authority, 
and the fact that they are allowed by the Italian Govern- 
ment is a notice to the whole world that the Pope is not 
the prisoner of the Vatican, but its Sovereign; not the 
subject of the King of Italy, but an independent Power. 
It is strange indeed that the Pope should not realise 
that it is a far greater, nobler, and more potent thing to 
be the spiritual head of the whole Roman Catholic world 
than to be lord of a single city, to rule a spiritual Empire 
than to domineer in a parish of priests. But, it will 
be said, the Pope, if he had temporal power, could do 
both. True; but the petty material cares of a little 
kingdom must interfere, and did interfere, with the 
higher functions of the Papacy. ‘ You argue from insuf- 
ficient knowledge,’ it will be urged. ‘ Do you not perceive 
that all this must be as easily seen by the Pope as by a 
London journalist, and that the fact that he thinks other- 
wise is a sign that there must be considerations which 
you have ignored?’ Possibly there is one argument which 
we have up till now ignored, and that is the strong desire 
of the Papal Court to regain the temporal power. We 
cannot imagine the head of the Roman Oatholic Church 
really desiring a feeble little earthly principality, but we 
can well understand the desire of the Cardinals and great 
officials to domineer in the parish of Rome,—to have a 
place in which to exercise that physical authority which 
all men love. They are not Popes—i.e., persons whose 
spiritual authority is so lofty that temporal authority, 
however vast, is as naught beside it—but ordinary men 
who wish to be able to exalt their own offices. That is 
human nature, and it is human nature also that the Pope, 
unless a man of extraordinary intellectual vigour and 
originality of mind, should share the feelings of his sur- 
roundings, or at any rate be immensely influenced by 
them in all practical questions. 

But if we can understand in some measure the forces 
that make the Vatican long so greatly for the restoration 
of the temporal power that it has become its supreme 
object—an object to be prosecuted in season and out 
of season, and without reference to other considerations— 
we can still better understand and sympathise with the 
sincere and ardent Roman Catholics who, as the Times’ 
correspondent in Vienna infers, are almost in despair at 
the policy pursued by the Vatican. In every country in 
Europe and America the true interests of Roman 
Catholicism are at any moment liable to be set aside and 
sacrificed in order that the Vatican may inflict a blow on 
Italy, and so score a point in the squabble over the tem- 
poral power. One can imagine an American Roman 
Catholic full of zeal and earnestness raging inwardly at 
the pity and folly of this waste of energy. ‘ Here,’ he 
might argue, ‘is a whole continent awaiting spiritual con- 
quest if only you will put your heart and soul into the 
work, and you are wrangling in a corner with a petty 
King whose whole kingdom would go into one of our 
States—lItaly is smaller than Texas—and who in twenty- 
five years’ time will not have as manv subjects as there 
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will be people in four of our cities—New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and St. Louis. Let King Humbert alone. If the 
Pope wins in the spiritual battle we can deal with him as 
we like. Meantime, the necessary thing is to increase and 
develop the spiritual dominion of Rome.’ One can 
imagine how the grave and stately Cardinals of the Sacred 
College would smile at the wild American, and tell him 
how the policy of the Church has never altered in regard 
to Rome, how she has had plenty of quarrels of this kind 
before, and how she has survived them all victoriously, 
and will conquer here also. But, nevertheless, the “ wild 
American ” would be in the right and the Cardinals hope- 
lessly in the wrong. A turning point is coming in the 
history of the Roman Church. If she shakes off things 
temporal—and the symbol of her change will be the 
abandonment of the claim to any temporal power—and 
becomes a body devoted to purely spiritual aims, she will 
still continue to play a part of vast importance and vast 
spiritual grandeur in the world. If, on the other hand, 
she exhausts herself in the miserable struggle for tem- 
poral power, she will not progress, but will slowly begin 
to show real signs of decay. No doubt the process will 
be very slow, but it will be begun. If any proof is 
wanted, look at the history of the Roman Church in the 
last twenty years. Who can say truthfully that she has 
made adequate progress during these years? How many 
Roman Catholics have entered the United States during 
that period, and how many are there now in America? 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, the result of such an 
inquiry could not be satisfactory to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Look, too, at the present state of affairs in France. 
There is nothing in Roman Catholicism to make men 
aate Jews, but, as one of our Roman Catholic corre- 
spondents has very truly pointed out, just the reverse. 
Again, the Roman Church preaches and requires that 
justice must be done. Roman Catholicism as a spiritual 
force is, then, against an Anti-Semitic crusade and for 
justice being done to Dreyfus. Yet all observers tell us 
that the Clerical and Ultramontaine party in France is 
both Anti-Semitic and Anti-Dreyfusard. Roman Catho- 
licism in France has therefore got out of hand, and a 
great opportunity has been missed. Some day—perhaps 
some day very soon—France will repent her of the evil. 
At that moment how greatly would the Roman Church be 
raised in popular respect could it say that it had all 
through done its best to hold back the nation. But this is 
meant as an illustration rather than an accusation. We 
merely wish to point out that in places where they ought 
to be most carefully considered the true spiritual interests 
of the Roman Church are being sacrificed owing to the 
virtual inability of the Vatican to take serious account of 
anything but the fight for the temporal power. We come 
back, therefore, to where we began. The “ Black” Pope 
and the “ White” Pope are once again in rivalry, and on 
the victory will depend whether the spiritual power of the 
Roman Church shall be crippled or increased, All who 
care for the spiritual side of life and desire to hold in 
check the material tendencies of mankind, whether they are 
Protestants or Roman Catholics, will then wish well to 
the forces that are symbolised by the “ White” Pope. 





THE QUEEN AND THE “QUIVER.” 


E rather regret that those about the Queen should 

have thought it necessary within the last few days 

to deny the authenticity of two speeches attributed in 
journals to her Majesty. The etiquette of the Court 
hitherto has been to notice no story about the Queen, to 
deny nothing and affirm nothing, but let events tell their 
tale in silence, and it has worked wonderfully well. The 
personality of the Queen has remained in the shadow, yet 
she is known in a way to every subject, and honoured 
wherever known. She has not only been exempted alike 
from satire and attack as no previous Sovereign ever was, 
and as no Sovereign on the Continent now is, but the 
circulation of stories about her has ceased to a degree 
which, considering the unique position her Majesty 
occupies in the eyes of mankind, and the modern desire to 
gossip in print about great people, is almost inexplicable. 
Something of this is due to English manners, always good 
when the object of attention is cordially liked, but some- 
thing also to the silence which it is the duty of all attached 
to the Court to preserve,—a silence scarcely if ever broken. 





We think any departure from that etiquette inadvisable | 





except in the most serious cases, and then the lying legend 
should be denied incidentally by a prominent Minister in 
Parliament. If one newspaper story is denied, the 
next one will be believed until it is denied, and if 
all are denied, new legends will be invented by the 
dozen, the curiosity of the multitude about the Sovereign 
being practically insatiable. In the present instances, in 
particular, there was no need of denial. The first story, 
that the Queen had begged Lord Rosebery when he 
quitted power not to join the Tories, was, if put in a less 
crude form, conceivably true; but had the incident 
occurred it would with all thinking men have raised her 
Majesty’s repute for farsighted impartiality. Lord Rose- 
bery will not voluntarily join the Tories, but there is a 
real danger, what with Home-rule, and Death-duties, and 
Local Option, and Disestablishment, and Abolition of the 
House of Lords, of the whole of the upper classes of the 
country joining one party,—the party of resistance. That 
ruinous cleavage has never happened in our history, and 
we can easily believe that a Sovereign who looks out from 
the hill on the plain, and has to pick Ministers and then 
be guided by them, would regard the possibility of its 
occurrence with something of dismay. So would every 
historian, and we fancy that the peculiarity of a constitu. 
tional Sovereign’s position must develop strongly the 
historic mind, that is, the disposition to watch the general 
trend of events rather than the particular incidents of the 
hour’ No harm could have come to anybody from 
the Rosebery story, and not much from the longer 
one related in the Quiver of January, on the autho- 
rity, it says, of a Maid of Honour. A little there 
might have been in the latter case, for the story 
is that the Queen preached peace as essential to the 
toilers, and the impression on the Continent that “the 
Empress of the East,” as the Germans call her Majesty, 
is devoted to peace, has sometimes been a stumbling- 
block in the way of negotiations; but no sensible 
man, even abroad, who read the account would have 
believed a word of it. If anything is absolutely certain - 
about the Queen, it is that she is no poseuse, but 
as Mr. Bright said of her, singularly and exception- 
ally truthful, and no more capable of uttering all that 
artificial stuff in the Quiver than Lord Melbourne or 
the Emperor William I. Every page in her Majesty’s 
Diary, every Jetter addressed to the public, reveals an 
author who thinks straight, speaks plainly, and cares ex- 
ceedingly little about form, especially the histrionic forms 
dear to the novelists of the hour. The Quiver, and every 
other journal which professes to report Court gossip, had 
much better be left alone. The British public does not 
mistake the broad outlines of the Queen’s character, and 
will wait for any fine shading until she has become as 
historical a figure as Queen Elizabeth. 


We have always been inclined to believe, in opposition 
to many whose judgments we respect, that the seclusion 
in which the Queen has chosen to live has been highly 
favourable tv Monarchy not only in this country, but 
abroad. The “fierce light” which in most cases “ beats 
upon a throne” is not kindly light at all, and benefits 
the ablest and best just as little as the weakest and 
most frivolous. Louis XVI. was quite as much injured 
by the observations called forth by his hearty appetite as 
by his preposterous indecision, and Marie Antoinette 
suffered more through her occasional childishnesses than 
for her deliberate and repeated attempts to trick the 
Revolution. Whether they rule or only moderate the 
rulers, advertisement is not the business of Sovereigns, 
who are always sufficiently visible, and gain much from 
remaining in half-light, looking out on a clearly seen 
scene from the cool and friendly shadow. How much did 
Monarchy in Russia suffer from Alexander III.’s retreat 
into Gatschina, the most complete instance of seclusion 
in modern history? Not one whit. This has always been 
true, must indeed inevitably be true, for in no country 
and at no time can 10 per cent. of the people really know 
the Sovereign except by report; and it is especially true 
of our era, when the knowledge is conveyed not by letters 
or verbal reports, but by journalists, whose necessity it is 
to paint with a broad brush, and when the judgment on 
all individuals much in public tends to be a little cynical. 
Unless we mistake the current of opinion, Monarchy is 
more popular in Europe than it was; but, except in 
England, Monarchs are less so, the cld idea that they 
differ even in mental powers, from other people having 
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slowly died away. There is always, with the same excep- 
tion, plenty of devotion and little affection, plenty of 
loyalty and little reverence, too much inclination to abstain 
from opposing and too little to resist the enjoyment of 
acrid criticism. The Sovereigns—we write as men con- 
vinced that Monarchy is useful in the present stage of 
the world—will in the next generation have to take care 
lest they vulgarise Royalty, to shed relatives a little more 
heartlessly, and to remember that, as they live unavoidably 
under burning-glasses, it will be well for their health as 
well as comfort to avoid the noonday sun. Certainly no 
one who knows modern history at all will at this time of 
day believe that the Queen’s seclusion, which formerly 
was a constant subject of complaint, has diminished the 
influence or the popularity of Monarchy either in Britain 
or in its dependent world. 





SPAIN AND SENOR SAGASTA. 


HE sentiments of the conquered towards the con- 
queror are pretty much the same all the world over. 
They are always impressed by the unexpected severity 
with which they have been treated, and with the folly of 
their adversary in not showing greater moderation. 
Sefior Sagasta, as reported by the Madrid correspondent 
of the Daily Mail, is no exception to the rule. Though 
he claims credit for his clearsightedness in not sharing 
the hopes of the Spanish Commissioners in Paris, there 
were still, he admits, times when he did not think that 
the United States “would be so cruel to Spain as they 
have since proved to be.” His reading and observation 
have convinced him that the ordinary custom of victorious 
nations is to “‘make generous concessions to the van- 
quished people in order to make their victory more 
humane and to honour their foe.” Sefior Sagasta’s 
historical library must have been very carefully selected 
if this is the lesson it has taught him. To more common- 
place minds the almost invariable custom with victorious 
nations is to take from the vanquished what they want 
with very little thought either of their own humanity or 
of their adversary’s honour. Such instances to the con- 
trary as there are have commonly been prompted purely 
by enlightened self-interest. Bad, however, as the terms 
offered to Spain were in Sefior Sagasta’s estimation, 
he never had any thought of refusing them. But 
he had hard work, he tells his intimates, to get them 
accepted. The army in Cuba wanted to fight, the people 
at home were half disposed to reject the peace. And we 
have little doubt that Sefior Sagasta does not exaggerate 
the danger to which the Spanish Monarchy was at one time 
exposed, though it might not have taken the precise shape 
he expected. It is not at all probable that the United 
States would under any circumstances have thought it 
their interest finally to deprive Spain of any portion of 
her possessions in the Mediterranean or of the Spanish 
peninsula. But a continuance of the war might have led 
to the bombardment of Spanish ports and to the revolu- 
tionary movements to which nations in a panic are some- 
times tempted. There can be no question that Seiior 
Sagasta did the best he could for his country in the cir- 
cumstances with which he had to deal. 


With a humiliating peace behind him, Sefior Sagasta 
is naturally anxious to turn his eyes to the future. 
“Now,” he says, “all is ended, and we must look 
eee The lesson inflicted upon us has been 
hard, but it will be fruitful.” We sincerely hope that 
it will be fruitful, but we cannot pretend to Seiior 
Sagasta’s strength of conviction on this head. The 
diagnosis of national anemia is often easy; it is the 
cure of it that is difficult. Sefior Sagasta puts his 
finger on the weak places in the social and political con- 
dition of Spain, but that is all. He does not explain 
what the connection is between these weak places and 
the Spanish character, or tell us why the Spanish 
character should be free of them in the future any more 
than in the past. “ Elements,” he says, “are not wanting 
for our regeneration.” We should be very sorry to doubt 
this, but at the same time we cannot but note that he 
enumerates none of them. He says plainly enough what 
ought to be done, but he does not seem to be conscious 
that the abuses he proposes to abolish may prove 
too strong for him once more. The changes, we 
own, are a little too radical to convince us that they 
are likely to be effected. The example of Italy might 





suggest to Seiior Sagasta that while to “reform all the 
branches of the Administration, from the highest posts to 
the humblest village municipality,” may be a very neces- 
sary task, it is not at all an easy one. Probably it is 
not too much to say that Italy is further away from 
achieving it to-day than she was a quarter of a century 
ago. Senor Sagasta has seemingly so profound a. belief in 
the omnipotence of the central authority that he thinks it 
has only to will reforms and they will at once be accom- 
plished. He forgets that the character of the purse 
depends on the material of which it is made. All the 
centralisation in the world cannot dispense with local 
energy and local honesty, and unfortunately these 
are virtues which centralisation inevitably _ stifles. 
If a village municipality is indolent or corrupt, 
and in a majority of cases it will very likely be 
both, the central Government will have to be very 
patient of these vices in order to evoke a better local 
sentiment. But this patience implies very slow progress, 
and Sefior Sagasta looks forward to establishing the most 
radical reforms—in five years! The only way to do this 
will be to suspend all the local authorities and to govern 
“the humblest village” from Madrid. This will be an 
excessively costly system, and there is no reason to suppose 
that it would achieve Seftor Sugasta’s purpose. Indolence 
and corruption are not exclusively local faults, they may 
equally exist at headquarters; and if they do exist there 
they will, by a natural process, gravitate to the districts 
where they will be least likely to be detected. Moreover, 
all the time that the process is going on it is making its 
own continuance, whether it succeed or fail, more indis- 
pensable. Men do not become better able to do their own 
work by having it done for them, and the village which 
has been deprived of its municipality will grow more 
unfit every year for administering its own affairs. 

When Seiior Sagasta condescends to particulars, the 
prospect does not become more encouraging. ‘‘ We must 
begin,” he says, “ by correcting old standing abuses in the 
matter of taxation;” and he is so far wiser than the 
financiers of some other countries, that he contemplates 
no increase of existing burdens. ‘“ The Spaniard already 
pays more than any person in Europe.” But how is 
more money to be had without increasing the exist- 
ing taxes? “We will simply,” says Sefior Sagasta, 
“make every taxpayer pay what he is bound to by 
law.” Doubtless the plan is simple in the extreme, 
but we should very much like to hear Sefor Sagasta’s 
explanation of the manner in which he proposes to carry 
it out. We are quite sure that he is right when he says that 
thousands and thousands of taxpayers pay less than they 
ought to ; but what does this imply? It implies extensive 
corruption on the part of the tax-collectors. The well-to- 
do taxpayer finds that by bribing the collector he can get 
off paying a part of what isduefrom him. But how does 
Sefior Sagasta mean to put a complete and immediate end 
to this state of things? To begin with, he must raise the 
pay of the officials all over the country; but though this 
will be a step towards greater strictness of collection, 
since it will lessen the temptation to honest collectors, it will 
have very little effect on those who are dishonest. Their 
instinct will be, in the first instance, to pocket their 
increased pay and the customary bribe also. Constant 
watchfulness on the part of the Government, and severe 
punishment of every official who is found to be corrupt, 
will bring about a better state of things in the long run; 
but that long run will far outlap Sefor Sagasta’s five 
years. Though the old taxes are not to be increased, the 
long-suffering Spaniard is not to be exempt from new 
ones, and these, we gather, are to be laid upon the wealthier 
classes. But how is the acceptance of these new taxes to be 
secured? In a democratic community keenly interested 
in financial measures it might be done easily enough. Sir 
William Harcourt proved this in his Finance Bill. But 
in Spain these taxes will have to overcome the interested 
opposition of the wealthy classes, and the Minister’s only 
auxiliaries will be a body of electors who seldom take the 
trouble of coming to the poll. 

Then there is the national wealth to be developed. That, 
according to Sefior Sagasta, will present no difficulties. 
At present public works, agriculture, commerce, and 
education are under the care of a single Minister. These 
tasks must be divided between two, it may even be between 
three, men. When this is done each of the new depart- 
ments will be able to “ concentrate its exclusive attention” 
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on its proper duty. “ Agriculture, commerce, industry, 
navigation, public works, education, and other factors of 
rogress” will in future be the objects of Ministerial 
thought and labour, and each one will be stimulated by 
appropriate legislation. All this reads like an essay 
written for an economical prize in the modern side of a 
public school. It is quite possible that legislation has 
a considerable part to play in the improvement of agricul- 
ture and commerce in Spain. Very likely there are a 
variety of disabilities and barriers which need to be re- 
moved before the material wealth of the country can be 
made the most of. But measures of this kind, at the 
best, can only take the fetters off a man’s limbs. They 
cannot make the limbs strong, or supply the energy which 
the man must have if he is to use them to advantage. If 
Seiior Sagasta’s views are really conveyed to us by the 
correspondent of the Daily Mail, we fear that he will carry 
Spain but a very little way along the road on which we all 
wish to see her travel. There is no counsellor less profit- 
able for a nation in extremity than an incurable optimist. 





THE PROBLEM OF OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


j-— problem of how best to provide for the aged poor 

is always reappearing, and especially when, as at the 
end of the year, the statisticians take stock of the legal 
poor,—the poor who have come on the rates. As regards 
the poverty ofsthe young and the middle-aged, Englishmen 
are, as a rule, not inclined to be very pitiful,—and, as 
we think, rightly, for pity is a virtue which it is very easy 
to carry too far, and so apt to produce a softening and 
weakening of the moral tissue both in those who give and 
those who receive. For the poverty of old age, however, it 
is impossible for even the hardest advocate of self-help 
not to feel a deep sense of pain. Be the cause what it may, 
the poverty of the veteran soldiers of industry must always 
claim the most careful and sympathetic consideration at 
the hands of the general public. It cannot be right that 
~vhat is now a fact should be a fact,—namely, that for the 
majority of working men to live to “a ripe old age” 
is among the greatest of misfortunes. We do not say 
positively that this evil can be remedied, or that this 
may not be a case in which the remedy would be worse 
than the disease, but we do say that those who give the 
matter their earnest attention are doing a good work. 
And this is not less true of those who criticise all the 
plans suggested, than of those more enthusiasti¢ persons 
who rush in red-hot with their plans and schemes. If 
anything is done, it must be well done; and he who 
points out that the wall will collapse if built on certain 
lines may be in reality a better friend of construction 
than he who designs to build badly. Before we our- 
selves attempt to make a suggestion which we think 
may do something towards solving the problem, we desire 
to set forth certain conditions which we consider are 
essential to any scheme. In the first place, no scheme of 
State help for the aged poor ought to be entertained if it 
will place any very great burden on the community. The 
langers of an overburdened Exchequer are so terrible, so 
full of the gravest national peril, that this must always 
be a first consideration. No doubt we bear our burden 
easily enough now. But, then, we are travelling on a 
smooth, flat road. What will be the effect of the burden 
if we have to pass by the rough mountain road of war, or 
through the morass of a period of deep industrial depres- 
sion? The next condition is that the solution shall do 
nothing to weaken the numerous and important voluntary 
agencies that already make provision for the old age of a 
great part of our population. To destroy or impair those 
agencies would be a capital blunder in the art of govern- 
ment. We want not to injure, but to stimulate, the 
efforts of societies like the Oddfellows and Hearts of Oak, 
aud of popular insurance societies and companies. The 
third essential condition is, in our mind, that whatever 
scheme is adopted shall be simple and straightforward, 
and shall involve no cumbrous and elaborate machinery. 


The plan which we suggest, and which we believe would 
not violate these conditions, is not an heroic one. Never- 
theless, we believe that it would do a great deal towards 
alleviating the condition of the worst examples of aged 
poverty. It is that the State should grant a pension of 
5s. a week to every man and woman who has reached the 
age of seventy-five and is not a payer of Income-tax. 





The first thought of our readers will doubtless be 
that we are playing with the question, and that the 
remedy will be totally inadequate. We think, neverthe. 
less, that we can show that it would have indirect, 
and so hidden, advantages far greater than those which 
appear at first sight. Its first claim to notice is that it 
would give an enormous help to the friendly societies and 
their members, and give it without involving any Govern- 
ment interference or inspection. In this way. At present 
the friendly societies find it necessary to charge compara- 
tively highly for old-age benefits because they cannot tell 
whether a pensioner may not live till a great age,—i.e., 
till eighty, or eighty-seven, or even ninety. If, however, 
they knew that for their purposes no man would live 
beyond seventy-five—i.e., would then get his Government 
pension of 5s. a week and be off their books—they 
could insure against old age much more cheaply 
than at present. Say they reckoned old age to begin 
at sixty-five. In that case all they would have to do would 
be to insure to a man a pension between sixty-five and 
seventy-five,—i.e., to insure a man who might die at 
sixty-six, or sixty-seven, or seventy, but who in no case 
could be a charge on their funds after seventy-five. There 
would, in fact, be no long lives to bring up the average. A 
very small addition in the payments of members would thus 
confer an old-age benefit of 5s.a week between sixty-five and 
seventy-five. In all probability, indeed, the benefit societies 
would be able to confer an old-age benefit: fur a nominal 
addition, or no addition at all. At present one of their 
great difficulties is to tell where the weakness of sickness 
leaves off and the decrepitude of age begins. Thousands 
of men have got, and will get, sick-pay when their only 
real sickness is old age, very greatly to the embarrassment 
of the societies. The societies, then, would probably be 
very glad to give an old-age benefit practically for nothing 
if they could feel sure that the old-age claim would never 
drag on beyond seventy-five. In the same way the 
insurance companies and the Post Office would be able to 
offer comparatively easy terms for an amount to be 
paid only between sixty-five and seventy-five,—i.e., to 
stop if the recipient did not reach seventy-five. No 
doubt we shall be told that this is all very well for the 
men who are insured, or in societies, or who buy annuities, 
but how about the man who reaches sixty-five without any 
provision? He will not be helped by our scheme, and 
how is he to tide over the first ten years of his old age? 
No doubt he will not be helped directly by our plan, but 
indirectly he will be helped ; and at any rate he is no worse 
off than he isnow. In many cases, the tiding over the ten 
or seven, or may be only five, years—there is no law 
making a man decrepit at sixty-five—could be arranged 
by friends or former employers. When a man leaves a 
place at sixty-five or seventy which he has occupied for 
years, the master would often like to do something for 
him, but he has a horror of annuities. ‘If, he says, ‘I 
promise him an annuity, he will go and live to ninety, and 
I shall have to pay for twenty years or more.’ If, how- 
ever, when a man went at seventy, and still more, 
at seventy-two, the employers could say, ‘I have only 
got to look after him till the Government pension 
begins, and that is only two, or three, or four 
years, as the case might be, we may be quite 
sure that the interval would be tided over. You cannot 
now say to an old servant, ‘ You shall have a pension for 
ten years unless you die before.’ The proposal to stop 
the pension just when it is most wanted seems so hard 
that the really still harder plan of doing nothing appears 
quite an act of kindness. Again, if w man finds he must 
give up his work of, say, keeping a shop or managing a little 
business at seventy, he would find the certainty of getting 
his 5s. a week after seventy-five an immense benefit. Now, 
he dare not spend week by week any little capital he may 
have, for the possibility of living longer than it lasts is 
too terrible. In the supposed case he might consider the 
purchase of an annuity to carry him on to seventy-five. If 
this were possible relations and friends would, in many 
cases, come forward to make up the necessary amount. 
People will far more readily help when the help can be 
strictly limited in extent, and where it is final and sufficient. 
‘If we get him his 5s. up till seventy-five we have done 
what is right and needful and can finish the business.’ 
Depend upon it, in this way the voluntary provision of 
pensions running up to the seventy-fifth birthday would 
be enormously stimulated. There would, of course, 
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always be a residuum of pensionless and unpensionable 
eople, but these, as we have said, would be no worse off 
than before, and must come on the parish as now. As we 
have suggested, not every one should have a right to claim 
the 5s. a week after seventy-five. We would disallow a 
claim by any person who was an Income-tax payer, 
and by any person who was in receipt or had been 
in receipt of poor relief other than medical relief or 
relief in an infirmary at any time within a year previous to 
the State pension accruing. This would have the effect 
of stimulating effort to keep off the rates, and would in 
most cases prevent the regular tramps obtaining pensions 
meant not for them but for the veterans of industry. 


We have not attempted, and shall not attempt here, to 
enter statistically upon the cost of our scheme, but it is 
clear that limited as we have suggested it should be 
limited, it would not be in the least excessive. Indeed, it 
would probably be objected that the aid given was too little. 
In that case it would be easy to go back a couple or so of 
years, say to seventy-three or even to seventy-one, and thus 
make the task of tiding over still easier. We should, 
however, very much prefer to see the experiment made 
with seventy-five. After it was in working order expansion 
would be quite easy. In all probability the best plan 
would be to make the Guardians pay the weekly allowances, 
the central Government recouping the Union. In this way 
no new machinery would be created, and the Government 
would simply be out of pocket by so many pensions a 
year. Possibly there may be objections to our scheme 
which we do not see, but at any rate we claim (1) that it 
lays no excessive burden on the State ; (2) that it does not 
interfere with but stimulates private effort for making pro- 
vision for old age; and (3) that it is simple and does not 
require a complicated or elaborate machinery to put into 
force. 


FUNCTIONARISM ON THE CONTINENT. 

HE functionary exists in this country, and is some- 
times visible, but his power over anybody except 
playwrights is :o little felt that any incident which 
reveals the place he occupies on the Continent calls forth 
in Engiand a sort of derisive surprise. That M. Dupuy, 
for instance, having to give evidence before a Court of 
Justice, should be waited on by the Supreme Court, 
instead of obeying its summons, is considered not only 
amazing, but ridiculous. To the Continental it seems 
only a natural etiquette. The Englishman hardly thinks 
of the State at all except as another expression for the 
community, but to the Continental man the word 
expresses not only the highest, but the most rightful 
power and dignity. The Court of Justice is but one of 
the hundred agencies of the State, and as such is 
distinctly lower in rank than any one of its embodiments, 
such as a Cabinet Minister must in normal times be 
taken to be. This feeling in France is so strong that to 
have been a Minister, for however short a period, is to 
obtain a distinct accession of rank, and for the remainder 
of his life the lucky politician, unless of very high birth, 
writes himself upon his cards “ci-devant Ministre.” 
The feeling is often explained by historians as a 
survival of the respect for the Royal power which 
once could sentence a Court of Justice to exile for 
a@ perverse decree; but it is just as strong when 
Radicals are ruling, and the Minister, or Prefect, or 
Commissioner is appointed directly by the representatives 
of the people. No Minister was ever so absolute or so 
“royal” as a “ Représentant” rayed out by the Con- 
vention. He would arrest a General or imprison a 
municipality without dreaming of resistance. The truth 
is that throughout the Continent, especially in the Latin 
countries, there is a loftier idea of the majesty of the 
abstract State than has ever been entertained in this 
country, where the limitation of all powers and rights is 
rooted in the sub-consciousness of the community. The 
difference is due in part, no doubt, to a stronger tradition 
which has handed down a kind of fear of authority 
through ages; but it has also another and more satis- 
factory origin. The Continental man looks upon the State 
as his protector against all stronger than himself. When 
threatened with injustice, international or personal, he 
looks to its agent to protect him against the enemy or the 
oppressor, to compel the adversary to leave off persecuting, 
or, if the question is pecuniary, to extract from him neces- 
sary restitution. He appeals to the agent of the State as 








a child does to its father or a schoolboy to the head- 
master, wishes, in fact, for help as from a being of 
superior power and right, and, so far from objecting to his 
dignified ways, delights in them, as Englishmen delight 
in Judges, like Lord Mansfield, who refuse to be less than 
absolute in their own Courts. When the Minister awaits 
the Judge in his own bureau in order to give his evidence, 
the citizen feels that he himself is honoured, just as en 
Englishman is when he is solicited for the vote which he 
should give without solicitation. He likes the functionary 
in fact, expects him to be at hand when the emergency 
arises, and will take at his hands an amount of guidance, 
and even lecturing, with a willingness which in England 
is only displayed towards didactic Stipendiaries or talkative 
Judges of the County Courts. We believe it is true that 
on one occasion an English resident in Berlin, finding his 
cook perverse and fractious, applied to the police for help. 
The official came, carefully inquired, found the complaint 
just, lectured the offending woman for half an hour, and 
departed with his head in the air and the consciousness of 
duty performed. Ever after that cook was a treasure in 
the house. This confidence of the people in their 
functionaries is at least one of the two causes which 
induce them to bear their frightful numbers and the con- 
sequent pressure of taxation, the other one being that 
functionarism is the one profession to which all men hope 
that if things go well their children will successfully 
aspire. 

But, it will be asked, if functionaries are so respected, 
why do all Continental Governments think it necessary to 
place them above the law; that is, to disallow suits against 
them for malfeasance, unless a special permit is granted 
by a Department of the Executive? For three reasons; 
one, no doubt, being a certain tradition about prerogative, 
of which traces may be found even in England. You can 
prosecute anybody here, except a Judge, for malfeasance, 
but the Crown pays no costs, a rule possibly defensible on 
the ground of convenience, but absolutely irreconcilable 
with any theory of equal justice. Another reason is that 
the exemption, like the social position of a Queen’s officer, 
is part of the pay. The Governments of the Continent 
cannot and do not pay their innumerable agents adequate 
salaries, and are compelled, therefore, to reward them in 
other ways, one of which is a series of rules intended to 
make of them a privileged caste. To “insult” an official 
is everywhere on the Continent a high offence, and 
to bring an action against him, as we have said, is 
prohibited, except after a special permission, which 
it is exceedingly difficult to obtain. The ordinary 
bourgeois, therefore, feels the service of the State, even 
as an overworked clerk, to be social promotion, and 
having £50 a year of his own and £50 a year with bis 
wife, accepts £50 from the State with gratitude, and is 
thenceforward as conservative as a retired officer of the 
Coastguard or Marines. He may grumble, and does, but 
still he is a person, he has his niche in the edifice, and, as 
against all outsiders, he is conscious of belonging to the 
most powerful and least changeable of corporations. If 
there are two revolutions a year in Paris he will remain, 
if he is not indiscreet, fourth clerk of the sous-Préfecture 
of, say, Annecy, and may rise higher. And, lastly, it is 
by no means certain that if functionaries on the Continent 
were considered simply citizens, society would not go to 
pieces. They are poor, they are proud, and they are placed 
among populations in whom tke instinct of self-defence, 
that is, the disposition to litigiousness, is stronger even 
than it is in Scotchmen, they would be liable to incessant 
actions for everything they did or left undone, and if they 
were liable they might quail, and the great machine 
would gradually fail to perform its work. Tran- 
quillity of mind, say the great Continentals, is essential 
to the performance of duty, and how can officials 
be tranquil unless the legal presumption is always 
that they are behaving as well as they know 
how? We cannot let them be subject to threats for 
merely doing their duty. There is something in this 
argument, though it throws over the officials, and 
especially the police, a dangerous amount of protection ; 
and, at all events, it weighs so heavily that no party on 
the Continent except the Socialist has ever made a serious 
effort to abolish the privileges of State service, or to 
reduce the number of the bureaucracy to a perceptible 
degree. They may do it one day, when the taxes are 
found too heavy, but a party must be strong indeed to 
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declare war on voters who not only count by the hundred 
thousand, but who are believed by all fathers of families 
to hold the future of their children in their hands. We 
do not in England regard the service of the State as the 
only reputable means of subsistence, but even here the 
Ministry which abolished competitive examinations would 
rouse most dangerous antagonism. The first protection 
of functionarism on the Continent is that it is as popular 
as the police force is with the respectable among our- 
selves ; but the second, now that the numbers are so great, 
is that a berth under the State is the hope of all ‘“ well- 
inclined” families, and that when a man in civil employ 
is dismissed he is said, in popular parlance, to be “ made 
destitute.” 








LIFE AND THOUGHT IN GERMANY. 
ROFESSOR KUNO FRANCKE, of Harvard University, 
has published a very interesting and suggestive little 
work, entitled “ Glimpses of Modern German Culture” (New 
York: Dodd, Mead, and Co.), from which we may see how 
present-day Germany locks to a transplanted Teuton living in 
one of the great American educational centres. We are apt 
in England to take a possibly too biassed view of Germany, 
for we live near to it, we are in very close and sometimes tangled 
political relations with its Government, the Germans are our 
rivals in trade, and their political system is very far removed 
from our ideals. Possibly a German-American, returning to 
the land of his birth for a summer holiday, and intimately 
familiar with the life of two countries, and accustomed to 
express himself in two languages, may be a more impartial 
judge than we can pretend to be. In any case, whatever 
Professor Francke may say is well worth our attention, and 
hence arises the deep interest we have discovered in this little 
book. 

The author takes, we may say at the outset, a quite 
optimistic view of Germany. In a powerful, but we think 
too laudatory, review of Bismarck’s career, he appraises the 
formation of the united Germany which Bismarck achieved,and 
regards that piece of work as a signal blessing to Europe and 
as reacting with force on the German character. Its result, 
so far as Germany is concerned, is, he says, to make of that 
country, in a peculiar degree, the battlefield of old and new; 
in no country is the shock so tremendous, and therefore in no 
country is there such intellectual and spiritual ferment. A 
brief quarter of a century has transformed Germany from 
the quiet, oftentimes quaint, old-fashioned land of obedience 
to lawful authority, the land of the modest, frugal professor, 
of the retiring haus-frau with her children and her knitting 
in the chimney corner, to the land of a mighty and ex- 
panding commerce, of fine and busy cities, humming fac- 
tories, great technical schools, masses of discontented workmen 
in revolt against the law, of a vast movement for the 
emancipation of women. With a Social Democratic vote of 
two millions, with two hundred women students in the 
University of Berlin alone, with cities like Berlin, Hamburg, 
and Munich grown out of all recognition by persons who 
only knew them when the Empire was formed, the change is 
vast indeed, Professor Francke thinks this change is good, 
though he does not ignore certain sinister signs, and he 
candidly states his opinion of the folly of much of the 
present Kaiser’s policy, which he distinguishes very sharply 
from that of Bismarck. Indeed, he tries to make of 
Bismarck very much more of a democratic Liberal than we 
think can be justified by an appeal to facts. To us the 
present German policy is in no small degree the development 
of Bismarckian principles. 

The clashing of the forces of old and new is represented in 
the literature of the time, to which the greater part of 
this work is devoted. Here we are introduced to some 
authors and their works but little known in England. 
Sudermann and Hauptmann we all know, or at least we 
know something of their work, and these two writers are 
regarded by Professor Francke as the most representative 
of German contemporary writers—“ Hauptmann, a strange 
mixture of a pessimistic realism and of a mystic faith in the 
glory of the unseen, disdaining all that is not absolutely 
genuine and true;” and also “the most modern of the 
moderns and the most devout worshipper of the traditions of 
the past, an iconoclast and a dreamer, a pantheist and an in- 
spired interpreter of medieval Christianity, a Socialist and 





an upholder of personal freedom ”—in whose remarkable 
personality the clash of old and new in the Fatherland 
seems to meet and to be revealed to the world. Of Her. 
mann Grimm, the biographer of Michael Angelo, and 
the charming critic and exponent of Goethe and Emer. 
son, we also know, though perchance not so well ag 
we ought. Grimm is regarded by Professor Francke as the 
first German man of letters “in universality of interests and 
refinement of tastes,” and the tribute is just. But of the 
other writers of whom Professor Francke treats with a light 
but firm touch, we in England know but little. Most in. 
teresting in some respects is Johanna Ambrosius, who, three 
years ago, was not known outside of the East Prussian 
village where she led the humble life of the wife of a poor 
peasant. Now her poems have passed through many editions 
(twenty-seven up to August, 1896), and she is talked of all 
over Germany. In her there has arisen “a new voice in the 
struggle for the emancipation of the German woman.” 
Johanna Ambrosius seems to be among those who learnt 
in suffering what they taught in song. Out of the pic- 
tures of the peaceful Prussian villages, with their white 
gables and thatched roofs, and with the spring water gently 
trickling over the mossy stones, start forth spectres of 
grim domestic tragedy, of women’s natures crushed by 
unremitting toil, sordid daily cares, and a bare, unloved, 
unlovely existence. Johanna is the sad, wailing voice of these 
silent sufferers, but she has no scepticism, no hopeless sorrow. 
“ Even in her saddest moods we recognise a bravely struggling 
soul, a character faithful to itself, a heart embracing all man- 
kind.” It is this latter quality, this gemiithlichkeit, which 
is so nobly manifest in all these German artists, set as it 
is in relief against the huge and black materialism of 
modern Germany,—the saving grace of the Teutonic people. 
They cannot “wholly blind themselves with clay,” even if 
they try ; somehow the simple, native idealism of the German 
character comes out. The people, says Professor Francke, 
crowd to the music-drama, to the play where a great ideal 
presentation of the deepest moral forces of human nature 
attracts the minds and arouses the emotions of multitudes. 


Of other little-known writers, Professor Francke deals with 
Wildenbruch, fiery, passionate, eloquent romanticist, whose 
drama, Heinrich, dealing with the historic contest between 
Pope Gregory VII. and the Emperor Henry IV., has capti- 
vated Germany on its suppressed though still existing side 
of romance; with Seidel, “the poet of the commonplace, 
more especially of the commonplace in modern city life,” a 
hardy Mecklenburger, who rose to a leading position as 
engineer of one of the great German railway systems, kind, 
humorous, friendly, a helper of the average man in his every- 
day struggle with destiny; with Peter Rosegger, the simple, 
good, religious South German from the Styrian Alps, 
apprenticed to an itinerant tailor, and now a poetic 
writer, whose conspicuous traits “are a rare power of 
grasping the picturesque aspect of things, and a sub- 
lime simplicity and depth of sentiment.” Behind all 
Rosegger’s charming description of South German peasant 
life ‘lies the solemn world of the Alps in its unapproachable 
grandeur, with its towering cliffs and peaks untrod by man, 
with its ravines and cafons, unillumined by the rays of the 
sun, with its torrents and its tornadoes, its silent lakes and 
its mighty avalanches.” Of Bocklin the artist, we agree with 
Professor Francke in wondering why he is not better known. 
His “Isle of the Dead,” so many copies of which one sees in 
the print-shops of Munich and Dresden, seemed to the 
present writer when he saw it one of the most impressive 
works of contemporary art, and yet many inferior French and 
English artists are better known. He has, as Professor 
Francke puts it, an ever-present feeling for the Erd-geist 
almost comparable with Goethe’s own. 


On the whole, as we have said, Professor Francke takes an 
optimistic view of Germany, whose spiritual conflicts are 
expressed in the writers he reviews. But the optimism is a 
little dashed by the account of Professor Mommsen’s dis- 
course at the Leibnitz commemoration in Berlin, through 
which it was apparent “there ran an undercurrent of protest 
against recent political developments, against the autocratic 
rule of the present Emperor, and the constantly growing 
overbearance of Prussian officialdom.” The great historian 
described the task of German literature as being “to lead 
the age of William back to the age of Schiller and Goethe.” 
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Such a protest by the great writer who has done not a little 
to glorify Roman imperialism is a significant rebuke to the 
Kaiser's administration, while it surely reveals the lightnings 
with which the political atmosphere of Germany is charged. 
So does the brief chapter showing how a provincial Mayor 
was fined and dismissed from office for the terrible crime 
of permitting the use of a public hall to the Socialist leader, 
Herr Bebel. One is inclined, on reading these things, to 
doubt our author’s optimist diagnosis. And yet Professor 
Francke knows his Germany well. 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ON 
HOLIDAYS. 


HE Archbishop of Canterbury, according to the Daily 
Telegraph, recently declared his opinion that holidays, 
to be most beneficial, should be entirely unspoiled by work. 
We have been preaching that belief for the last thirty years, 
we fear without much acceptance; but the Archbishop has 
gone beyond us, for he extends the principle to the holidays 
of children. They should not, he told his audience at the 
King’s School, Canterbury, do any schoolwork in holiday- 
time. He had watched boys closely at Rugby for years, and 
had found that they were never so bright and so open to 
instruction as after a complete holiday. We have not a 
doubt that Dr. Temple is right, and should not wonder if his 
speech produced a valuable reform. Ordinary masters have 
little interest in setting holiday tasks, which, as they quite 
well know, will be very badly learned; the lads themselves 
hate a requirement which only spoils their last three days of 
freedom ; and parents, to meet whose solicitudes the system 
is kept up, will feel their anxieties disappear when told that 
an Archbishop who was one of the most successful of Head- 
Masters sees no harm and some benefit in their boys’ tem- 
porary idleness being made a little more complete. The 
holidays will at last be recognised as what they ought to be,— 
periods of rest, during which the brain recovers its full 
strength ; times of mental sleep, which, if they are to be fruit- 
ful, ought no more to be disturbed than the times of physical 
recuperation. There are, of course, boys without number 
to whom they are of comparatively little use because they 
never really work, but for the majority intervals of brain- 
torpor are distinctly reinvigorating, more especially in an age 
in which the steady tendency is towards over-driving, and 
those who will learn may learn till they are prematurely used 
up by over-toil. If the holidays are too long, shorten them, 
but a month without worry does more for mental health than 
six weeks darkened by a cloud of work in the distance, which 
the lads’ consciences tell them ought to be got through 
deliberately, but which is never tackled until the last three 
days, when they either fail knowingly in a peremptory duty, 
or give themselves a fit of mental indigestion. The value of 
complete rest for adults is beginning to be recognised, and 
there is nothing in the boy’s mind to distinguish it from that 
of the adult, except perhaps, if he has the perceptions which 
enable him to learn, a greater capacity for the kind of appre- 
hensiveness which we call worry, and which is fatal to any 
benefit in the way of fresh strength to be derived from leisure. 
If any master denies this, which we think improbable now 
that the Archbishop has dispersed the fog of tradition, just 
let him set himself on his next rush to Switzerland a week’s 
hard work in reading, or better still, in learning, say, Lucretius 
by heart, and he will soon know the difference between a 
broken holiday and a perfect one, and everybody else will 
know it too, for he will come home as ready to be “cross,” 
that is, irritably nervous, as he was when he went away. Boys 
can be cross when overstrained as well as their teachers, and 
when they are they either learn nothing or learn with a fury 
of receptiveness which speedily exhausts their powers. Let 
the holiday be a slumber for the mind. 

We wish a few more Head-Masters would give the world 
the result of their experience as plainly as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has done. The community wants greatly some 
sound opinions upon the best methods of education. Teachers 
have improved immensely in our time, are better qualified by 
a wider knowledge, are younger, and, being more considered, 
are happier, and therefore teach with more patience and less 
ferocity. They get more rest and they have better hopes. 
But we are not sure that the improvement in the methods of 
education keeps pace with the improvement in the teachers. 
The classes are still too large, the teaching itself is often 


needlessly dull, the times during which strict attention is 
necessary are too long—we doubt if anybody attends fully to 
anything for more than an hour on end—and there isa failure 
to regulate work by capacities which is mest disastrous. That 
some of these evils are practically incurable we fully admit. 
The interestingness of teaching must depend upon that 
of the teacher, and an examination in interestingness 
is unhappily impracticable. Dr. Thring’s idea, again, as to 
the proper size of a school would end, we fear, if education re- 
mained as good as ever, in unendurable costliness—a difficulty 
which is at this moment reducing the value of our rate-paid 
schools by at least one-half—and to distinguish between the 
the capacities of boys in school is as hard as Mrs. Prig 
said it was to “wash one featur’ and miss another.” A little, 
however, could still be done. We rather believe in learning 
by heart, holding that we know nothing in after life so per- 
fectly as we know the multiplication table; but we are certain 
that the power of learning by heart differs as greatly as the 
range of sight, and that to require the same amount of memory 
from each individual in a class of twenty is to harass ten of them 
uselessly, and expose five to a kind of torture. The slow ones 
can learn if they give more time and trouble toit? That is 
what is always said, and it is simply not true. Memory is 
perhaps the only power of the mind which is essentially 
physical, as physical as eyesight, and there are a great 
many boys, often boys with excellent powers, who simply 
cannot, so to speak, develop the photographic plate. They 
may acquire the power afterwards, as actors, for example, 
often do; but they cannot do it as boys, and they not 
enly suffer miserably, but they lose much of the total 
advantage of their education. They hate their work because 
one bit of it harasses them so much. Is it impossible to 
allow of exemptions, to substitute some other subject requir- 
ing effort, or even to suffer the slow-minded to let “ repetition ” 
alone? We do not attempt to answer a question which can 
be rightly answered only by competent masters, but it is 
difficult for laymen to understand why it is practically im- 
possible to make a distinction so obvious and so broad. The 
memory can be cultivated, and ought to be? Certainly; and 
the way not to cultivate it is to overtax it when it is obvioulsy 
feeble. The writer is speaking in this instance of what he 
personally knows, for he has seen lads made seriously ill by 
the effort to learn Greek choruses, which he himself could 
learn as quickly as English doggrel, and say off in an im- 
pressive manner without understanding half the words in 
them. And then there is the old stumbling-block, competi- 
tion. Is it perfectly impossible to let some boys compete; 
and release others from the necessity ? Experienced masters 
must be perfectly aware that there are boys whom competi- 
tion stimulates, whose brains wake under the pricking, either 
of vanity—call it emulation, if you like—or of combat, and 
that there are others, almost as numerons, and quite as com- 
petent, whom competition discourages, who simply cannot 
work with that motive, or under that order to “hurry up.” 
Everybody recognises this difference in after life, and 
why cannot it be recognised during schooldays? Because 
every school is a machine? That is precisely the evil which 
in the next generation we faintly hope to see corrected, even 
if it can only be done as it is done in the Army, by the im- 
portation into the great schools of a large class of cheap non- 
commissioned officers. That suggestion is absurd? Very 
good; we have not the least wish to suggest, or belief in our 
own inspiration as to this subject; but we want experienced 
masters, with their eyes open to recognise that our current 
methods of education are not yet quite perfect, that something 
is at all events a little wrong with the system, and to tell the 
community what they think and know. Why is a Lycée 
which fails in almost everything else almost invariably suc- 
cessful in teaching Latin ? 





ROAD-MAKING ANIMALS. 

N a note on trespass by animals the editor of Country 

Life states that the Welsh mountain sheep have 
obtained legal recognition of their capacity to distinguish 
boundaries and assert rights of way. On certain farms the 
flocks know the boundaries of their mountain pastures, and 
presumably transmit this knowledge to their lambs. They also 
maintain their rights against intruders, and if they meet 
trespassing sheep on the paths which generations of flocks 








have worn on the mountain side, they do battle for the right 
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of way, and if possible knock the intruders down the hill, 
This sense of locality augments the value of flocks bred on 
these hills, and the enhanced value was settled at Dolgelly 
Assizes as half-a-crown per sheep. 


We should expect this assertion of rights of way by sheep, 
though their knowledge of boundaries is more difficult to 
account for. Sheep have for unknown ages been the great 
path-makers on mountains and downs, and have left their 
mark on the faces of the everlasting hills. The sheep 
walks are only made intentionally in so far that the flocks 
having once settled which is the shortest, easiest, and 
best route across these roadless hills, never seem to 
abandon what their reason has decided to be the best. 
Out on the bills these animals are almost in their primitive 
condition before domestication, and not the least interesting 
feature of their conduct in this relapse to the wild life is that, 
in spite of the highly artificial conditions in which they live to- 
day, they retain the primitive instincts of theirrace. That this 
“ peremptory and path-keeping ” impulse is part of their early 
instinct is clear from an account of the habits of the musk-ox 
recently written by the Times correspondent in Canada. The 
musk-ox, the ovibos,is as much akin to the sheep as to the 
bovidx, and in habits more like what we imagine the unde- 
scended great original of our sheep was than are the wild sheep 
of to-day. It naturally assembles in great flocks, and is 
migratory, just as all the domesticated flocks of Spain are, and 
those of Thrace and the Caspian steppe. These flocks always 
return from the barren lands in the Far North by the same 
road and cross rivers by the same fords. Nothing but too per- 
sistent slaughter at these points by the Indians who beset them 
induces them to desert their ancient highways. Pictures and 
anecdotes of the migrations of these animals, and of the bison in 
former days, represent them as moving on a broad front across 
the prairie or tundra, The examples of all moving multitudes 
suggest that this was not their usual formation on the march, 
and their roads prove that they moved op a narrow 
front or in file. On the North American prairie, though 
the bison are extinct, the bison roads still remain, as 
evidence after the destruction of a species, of some part of its 
habits. These “ trails” are paths worn on the prairie, nearly 
all running due north and south (the line of the old migration 
of the herds), like gigantic rabbit tracks. They are hard, the 
grass on them is green and short, and, if followed, they 
generally lead near water, to which a diverging track runs 
from the highway. 


It is pleasant to reconstruct in fancy the life on this great 
animal highway, before the Indian invented the arrow to 
destroy and torment the moving tribes of beasts. Doubtless, 
in their unresponsive way, the creatures felt the usual 
emotions of travellers on a known and pleasant road, looked 
forward to their halts for food, or detours for water and 
bathing, and recognised or longed for pastures and retreats 
which they had visited yearly as their manes grew shaggier 
and their frames more ponderous and robust. With the 
sheep tracks and the buffalo and musk-ox trails may 
be compared the main roads used by very many graminivorous 
animals, from those which the hippopotamus cuts through 
the gigantic reeds fringing African rivers to the hare and 
rabbit highways on our downs. The main roads of the hares 
over hills are almost as permanent as the sheep tracks, and 
must not be confused with their paths to temporary feeding- 
places or the shelter of crops. In the same way the regular 
step terraces on the sides of chalk downs, though often made 
by sheep, are not roads, but feeding-places. As a sheep 
walks on a steep slope it always grazes on the ground on the 
side above it. Its neck would not reach that on the lower 
side. Consequently sheep work backwards and forwards on 
such slopes, like a reaping machine, taking about a “ neck’s 
length” in width each time. This measurement will be 
found to correspond pretty accurately with the steps on 
sheep-downs. Field-voles make their roads by sinking 
cuttings, trapdoor-spiders make gates, and other spiders 
form suspension-bridges ; but no animal has yet thought of 
forming an embankment, on which to run a road over wet 
places, or of building elevated roads, though arboreal creatures 
are very ingenious in making use of the interlacing limbs of 
trees for travelling on, and have regular highways from tree 
to tree. 

Even in so simple a matter as road-making there is room 
for diversity in the motives of the constructors. It will be 





remembered that among the items of expenditure debited to 
the account of the firm of brigands directed by the Roi des 
Montagnes was that of mending the road to Thebes. It had 
so fallen out of repair that travellers declined to use it, and 
“business” in this part of his dominions had fallen off, 
Though not rivalling the powers of foresight possessed by 
Hadgi Stavros, some animals do put their roads to uses more 
complex than mere ease of travel. The most sinister purpose 
for which a seeming roadway is constructed is devised by certain 
spiders. The species in question frequent sunny heaths, 
commons, and furze brakes, and select by preference some 
portion of ground which has been trenched by a field-vole or 
mole. Frequently these animals make a half-burrow or 
open excavation,—the former by biting the lower stems and 
roots of the rough grasses away, and the latter by tunnelling 
with their backs level with the surface. These open trenches, 
as the vegetation wears away from above, are occupied by big 
spiders, which cover the bottom with curving sheets of web 
woven close like silk. At the end, perhaps 4 in. or 5in. from 
the beginning of the trap, they form a continuous, funnel- 
shaped arch of web, in which they lie hidden. Grains of 
earth and seeds of grasses fall on to the open trap, which 
looks like a nice even little road, leading to a hole. 
Insects of many kinds see this smooth, groove-like path, 
and attempting to run along it, are entangled, and then 
pounced upon by the spider. Even a mouse is embarrassed 
if it is frightened into one of these trammel-roads hung with 
“toils” of web. Great numbers of industrial insects make 
paths for use on expeditions which involve the transport of 
all kinds of loads. But it would be difficult to name a single 
instance in which they consciously improve the road to 
facilitate traffic. The roofed paths of many African ants are 
not rationally designed for this purpose. The roof is mainly 
intended to keep off the sun, and to enable the creatures to 
work in the darkness or twilight, which seems a necessary 
condition for their activities. It has also a secondary and 
important use in protecting them from the attacks of birds. 
But ants in general are bad engineers in the road-making 
department. They do not clear away obstacles, but climb 
over or round them, and though able and willing to combine, 
do not seem to realise that co-operative road-clearing would 
help the community in general. The late Professor Drum- 
mond noted the same idiosyncrasy among the natives of 
Central Africa. Thin, narrow little footpaths cover the 
whole central continent, like rabbit tracks, but even a 
moderate-sized stone or a bush is left in situ. No one 
clears away the obstacle, and the path goes round it. 

In contrasting the intelligence of other animals with the 
activities of insects, those creatures, mainly rodents, which 
form winter stores of food, and transport this from some dis- 
tance to the hoard, naturally suggest a parallel. As a rule, 
the objects which they transport are light and small in size, 
such as beans, kernels, nuts, and grain. These need no roads 
for transport, and the paths of the ground squirrels, ham- 
sters, and mice which carry them are mere tracks. Two 
rodents do make and improve roads for transport. Rats, 
when established in buildings, will steal and drag home 
objects as large as a dumpling, or a big turnip, or potatoes. 
To drag these to their retreats they will at once, and rapidly, 
enlarge narrow points in their passages, or gnaw away 
obstacles. But this is only rough road improvement, and 
extemporised on special occasions. Beavers, the only warm- 
blooded animals which habitually do heavy transport by land, 
provide for all contingencies by cutting “rolling ways,” 
biting off all stumps and obstacles, and do their log- 
rolling along these towards the water. There is very 
little doubt that were it at all necessary to their com- 
fort, other animals would have hit on the same ex- 
pedients. Thus beavers have three kinds of roads, 
their ordinary tracks near the water, their canals, and 
the log-rolling roads. This is quite in accordance with the 
very high degree of their social development as compared 
with other animals. Variety of roads is a mark of pro- 
gress among the beasts as among men. Even in Europe 
there are many degrees of this exhibiticn of civilisation. 
The Dutch are the representatives of the beavers among 
men. On the route from the Hague to Scheveningen, 
for instance, there lie parallel to each other a carriage road, 
a canal, a bicycle track, a light railway, side paths regularly 
constructed, and in places little tracks or “ Katz-passen” 
made by trespassers. 
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OLD AGE IN THE VILLAGE. 

WHE little grey church lies in a verdant hollow that is 

set about with tall elms and graceful beeches, and 
hounded by a shallow stream. Beyond this, the fields sweep 
away in long undulations of sober brown fallow, of green young 
corn that twinkles to every breath of wind, or of stately 
golden grain according to the season. From the graveyard, 
where mounds cluster thick, the road leads upward, as the 
church’s road should ever do, so that even from the font the 
babe begins to climb the hill of life, while the aged find it an 
easy journey to those quiet graves. 

Every Sunday morning, when the bells are ding-donging to 
the tree-tops, two old men come out of their garden gate, 
totter down the path, and pass in through the big door. 
They live in the cottage close by, which some squatter long 
ago equeezed in between the high road and the bank. The 
thatched roof leaks, the mud walls threaten to collapse, but 
its occupants say it will last their time, and crazy hut though 
it be, itis at least a home, which the “ House”—that night- 
mare of the aged poor—is not, 


Jimmy, the elder of the twain, is a simple soul with a child’s 
heart in the body of a giant; his once powerful frame is 
bowed and shrunken now; long years of toil have bent his 
back until his head rests upon his breast. With his rugged 
face and long silver locks, he is a picturesque figure in 
white smock-frock, over which falls a beard scarcely less 
white. Jimmy seldom speaks, and is seldom spoken to, for 
he is almost stone-deaf, a fact which troubles him less than it 
does his house-mate. ‘“ Pooer ole man,” the latter remarks 
plaintively, “if ’ee could on’y year ’iself a-trumpettin’ about 
the ’ouse in they girt boots o’ his’n! It goos clane through 
my ‘ead, it do; but ther’, it bain’t a mossel o’ use a-tellin’ ’ee 
on’t.” “ Willum” is not unfrequently plaintive. There is some- 
thing at once pathetic and grotesque about his appearance; 
his clothes have an obviously clerical cut, suggesting the idea 
that they had seen service in a higher sphere before they 
came into his possession. His lank, melancholy visage is 
seamed with wrinkles innumerable, and adorned by a shaggy 
black beard that age cannot bleach He indulges in signifi- 
cant winks of his shrewd little eyes and portentous noddings 
of the head; should he so far forget himself as to smile, he 
juickly resumes his habitual gloom, covering his momentary 
levity with a series of tremendous sighs calculated to affect 
the heart of the listener to the extent of at least a shilling. 


There is, however, some excuse for his sadness. His story, 
though by no means an uncommon one, yet possesses all 
the elements of a tragedy. Let us sit beside the two old 
peasants on the bank, when the birds carol in every greening 
tree, and listen to “ Willum’s” tale, told in his own homely 
apeech :— 

“J wur barned in that ther’ ’ouse, an’ ther’ I’ve a-lived a 
matter o’ seventy-eight "ears, ’ceptin’ when I went fur a few 
months to Henley ona job. Things was wunnerful comacal 
when I wur young, bless ’ee. The baillies wur allus a-runnin’ 
arter the parson cos ’ee udn’t pay ’is debts, an’ parson wur 
allus a-raunin’ away from the baillies—many a time I’ve a- 
sin un a-cuttin’ acrass them fields—but ’ee wur cotched at 
iast, an’ put into the Tower, so folks did say; I don’t rightly 
know myself. *Iwurn’t so long arter the war, an’ livin’ wur 
jnst about dear; sugar wor as much as sevenpence the poun’, 
an’ salt wur half-a-crownd the gallon, and bread a shillin’ an’ 
sightpence,—ah, us lived ’ard then. I’ve a-yeard my father 
tell as ’ow ’ee wur drawed fur to goo an’ fight, but ’ee paid a 
substitoot to go fur ’n. They all come back as went from this 
village, narn of ’em wasn’t killed. When I wur near about 
twen’y-two I got married; that’s fifty-six ’ear agoo, an’ 
you med see the little stool now in the kitchen as I made 
my missus fur she to put’er fit upon a-foor our Jarge wur 
‘arned; I sha’n’t never part wi’ un. We on’y ’ad the one 
chile, an’ as I wur a shepherd, an’ yarned twelve shillin’ a- 
wik an’ summat at Michaelmas, we got along quite comfer’ble 
like. Jarge ’ee married when ’es wur nineteen, then ther’ was 
on’y mean’ my old ’ooman. It med be ten ’ear agoo as I wur 
fust took bad, but I’d got my club, so I usted to goo on that 
‘far a spell whenI couldn’t work. ’I'wurn’t long afoor I ’ad 
to, give up shepherdin’ altergither, an’ fur six months I ’ad 
‘2ight shillin’ a-wik club-pay, t’other six, the ’lowance from the 
parish; that’s two shillin’ an’ two loaves, ’ee knaws. My 
tnicsug ad yarn a bit more by workin’ in the field, but she 








wurn’t strong, an’ it wore ’er out, it did. She got one o’ them 
cancers in ’er inside as no doctor cassn’t cure, an’ I wur fast 
to bury ’er down ther’ in the churchyard. Ah, she suffered 
ter’ble, my pooer ole Kitty! but she’s at rest now; she ’ad ’er 
trouble in this life. I did what I could far she, an’ when 
she wur a-dyin’ I sez to she, ‘Be you ’appy, Kitty, be you 
a-gwine to ‘eavenP’ ‘Iss,’ she said, an’ shucked ’er 
‘ead an’ smiled, so I knowed ’twur all right wi’ ’er. I 
lived on in the old ’ouse, but ’twar that dull! Many a 
time I’ve a-cried nights to think as she’d a-left ma; I 
never thought as she’d be took a-foor me. She’d bin dead 
some nine months when I went in to pay my club as I’d a- 
belonged to fur six an’ farty ’ear. When I got ther’, the man 
as takes the money, ’ee sez to ma, ‘ We’ve made a noo rule, an’ 
if so be as you wants to bide in this year club, you'll ha’ to 
paay three pun’ down, then you can bide in’t as long as you 
live.” I began to shuck and trimble, fur wher’ was I to git 
such a comenjous lot o’ money? But parson, ’e gin ma 
summat, an’ ’ee wrote out a paper so as I could goo round the 
village a-c’llectin’; one way an’ another I scambled up it an’ 
took it to the man, but ’twarn’t a mossel o’ use, fur, sez ’e, 
‘You can keeup yer money; we made another rule a few 
days since, as no one can’t bide in the club arter such an age, 
an’ you be wover’t I reckon.’ So ’ee turned ma from the 
dooer, and back I come all ’mazed an’ ’founded, wi’ the tears 
a-runnin’ down my cheeks; since then, ’stead o’ five shillin’ 
a-wik, I’ve ’ad but two, an’ two loaves—that’s the lowance, ’ee 
knaws, They ’ucked three or fower on us ole chaps out oO 
club so as ’ee shouldn’t bust. Ah, ’twur a blow, a crool 
blow.” 

“ Willum ” shakes his head sadly, and, glancing at his silent 
companion, continues:—“ Jimmy year, ’ee war well-to-do, as 
you med say, one’t: ’ee ’ad a cottage of ’is own an’ a vote far 
Parlyment; there wasn’t so many as ’ad voteses in them days, 
‘ee knaws. But ’ee never put into narra club, didn’t Jimmy, 
an’ when ’ee got pas’ work they wouldn’t ’low un nothen’ ’count 
of ‘is ?ouse; so’ee went an’ selled un to Muster Parks the baker, 
who didn’t gie un no money for’t, on’y tea an’ sugar an’ 
such-like fur three months or thereabouts. When that come 
toa hend they wur fust to “low un from the parish, an’ now ’ee 
’as same as me. I Jets un bide along o’ me cos it makes one 
rent an’ one fire ’stead o’ two, luk ’ee. Whencoal an’ rent be 
paid, ther’ ain’t much left out o’ fower shillin’ fur vittles, ah 
no, wannerful little, wunnerful little—we mos’n gen’ly ’as a 
bit o’ bread an’ lard an’a drop o’ tea, It wun’t stretch to 
clothes no ’ow; I ’as just what folks gin ma an’ ’ee ’as ’is 
smock; ’tis a good un too, fur it cost ’im ten shillin’ an’ he’ve 
a-wore it these twen’y ear. Pooer ole man, the childern calls 
un an ’ud-me-dud,* but ’ee dwoan’t mind ’em, cos ’ee cassn’t 
year an’ the slop keeups un warm.” 

“ Willum ” pauses, and leans his trembling, toil-worn hands 
upon his stick. The sun is setting behind the western woods, 
clear against the amber sky stands out the venerable tower— 
“in change unchanging ”—where the clock is chiming the hour. 
As the notes float upward through the stillness the old man 
rouses himself. ‘“’Tis a’most time we wasa-bed. [I likes to 
year the clock, it soundes so cheerful, ’specially o’ nights. 
Whativer should us be wi’out church? I minds some fower 
‘ear agoo, ther’ wur a talk o’ them Parlyment folk a-doin’ 
away wit. Parson ’ad a girt paper sent to ’ee, fur arra body 
to put their names to as wur agin doin’ away wi't, so I ups to 
parson an’ sez I:—‘If you plaze, Sir, I’ve a-yeard as you’ve 
got a ’tition agin they Parlyment chaps as wants to take 
away chureh from we pooer folks, an’ I’d like to set my 
mark to’t, fur ’twud be a yunkéd job if so be as we’d got 
no church. Who'd christ’n us, who’d marry us, an’ who'd 
bury us P—that’s what we must all come to, ’ee knaws.’” 


Ay, and to some—the patient, uncomplaining poor—the 
road to that quiet, green hollow is not easy after all. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
CO-OPERATIVE MONEYLENDING. 


[To THe Epirork or THE “ Spactator.” | 
Srr,—Ireland is peculiarly adapted for the economic revolu- 
tion that has recently taken place in her rural districts. Co- 
operation has been applied in many ways with conspicuous 
success. In none is its help more essential than in enabling 
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the agricultural classes to borrow money at low rates of 
interest. “‘Gombeenism ” was at one time a flourishing instita- 
tion. The “gombeen man” was either a shopkeeper or a 
peasant, who was ready to help his neighbour who required a 
little ready money. His methods were somewhat compli- 
cated, for the borrower was not only frequently compelled to 
accept a smaller sum than that for which he acknowledged 
himself liable, but had to pay substantial interest on the 
nominal loan, and also to increase this whenever he wanted 
to have his bill renewed. A peasantry that knew but little 
of ready-money transactions hardly grasped they were paying 
30 per cent. per annum when a few shillings were either 
added to their bill or deducted from their loan. True, the 
“ gombeen man ” is fast disappearing, though he dies hard in 
some of the poorer districts of the West. Doubts have, how- 
ever, been expressed whether the peasantry are benefiting 
much by the change. Local branches of the Dublin joint- 
stock banks have driven the “gombeen man” out of the 
field. They are willing to lend money at 10 per cent., and 
probably do not in the long-run make much more profit than 
this upon their transactions. The borrower is not necessarily 
a bit better off. He must obtain two sureties, and has not 
only to pay their travelling expenses to the town where 
the branch is situated, but to treat them when they arrive 
there. These loans are usually limited to three months, when 
if the borrower cannot repay the money to the Bank, he has 
to go through the whole process again. It thus happens that 
a rate of interest that was at first nominally moderate may 
in the course of time become absolutely ruinous. Again, the 
smaller the sum of money required, the greater the liability 
must relatively become. The Irish peasant has other methods 
of borrowing money. In some districts, he falls back upon 
the loan-fund societies. In these cases a still lower rate of 
interest is usually charged. This is, however, reinforced by 
a system of cast-iron instalments that must be, to say the 
least of it, extremely inconvenient to a farmer. A labourer 
or an artisan can easily deduct the money from his wage; 
but a small farmer finds this almost impossible; he must 
renew and pay on each renewal fines, discount, and treat, thus 
becoming liable for a far larger sum than the original interest 
on the loan. A system of “trust auctions” has lately been 
started in Donegal. A man having three cows to sell puts 
them up to public auction, and they are bought by a friend who 
is acting in collusion with him. The auctioneer then advances 
the money to the seller and takes the bill of the purchaser. 
This system has lately been condemned by the Catholic Bishop 
of Raphoe in a pastoral addressed to his flock. The greatest 
sinner is, however, and must remain as long as the present 
system continues, the village shopkeeper, who sells his goods 
upon credit; for the purchaser has to pay the money by a 
system of instalments, being charged at the rate of 10 
per cent. until the whole debt has been wiped out. It 
may be argued that many of these shopkeepers are kind- 
hearted men who have really kept the people alive 
during bad seasons. The fault is not theirs, but is 
inherited from a bad tradition of business. They see no pre- 
sent way of breaking from it, and are forced to charge high 
prices and a high rate of interest to make up for their bad 
debts. They thus become largely responsible for much of the 
poverty of the congested districts. Again, the purchaser is 
often forced to reduce his debt by bartering eggs, poultry, 
and even his labour to the shopkeeper, who thus earns a 
double profit, for he not only gets all these advantages at a 
lower price than the normal market rate, but is being paid 
good interest at the same time. 


It must, therefore, be perfectly obvious to the student of 
the economic condition of Ireland that legislation can effect 
but little permanent good to the Irish peasant unless the 
whole Irish credit system is also thoroughly revolutionised. 
Co-operation has already made gigantic strides in the country. 
In 1889 a co-operative agricultural society was established 
with fifty members. By March, 1897, there were 143 co- 
operative societies with 14,290 members. There are now some 
three hundred societies, and over thirty thousand farmers 
have enrolled themselves under the co-operative banner. The 
agricultural bank is of still more modern growth. Only one 
existed in 1895; by last March the number had risen to 
fifteen, and there are now no less than thirty-four agricultural 
banks scattered throughout the country. Some of these, and 
more especially those that have been brovght into being by 








the Enniscorthy Agricultural Society in County Wexford 
are on the Luzzati plan, with share capital and limited liability. 
The overwhelming majority are, however, on the Raiffeissen 
plan, and the liability of each member is unlimited. Their 
main principle is that of the Westphalian philanthropist, 
“the eapitalisation of the honesty of poor men.” Their 
sphere is confined to one particular district. Within this 
narrow limit, where each man must know thoroughly the 
capacity as well as the character of his neighbour, memberg 
are elected with great care and discrimination by those who 
have already joined. The object is not so much to secure a 
large roll of members, as to rigidly exclude any one who ig 
not thoroughly eligible. The borrower must state in what 
way he intends to spend the money lent, and this is then 
discussed by the committee, who have to consider whether the 
expenditure is likely to prove reproductive or not. Their 
interest is enhanced through their liability being unlimited;. 
for each man knows that he must personally lose by any bad 
debts that are made. He realises that the welfare of his 
neighbour includes his own, and therefore discusses the profit 
to be gained, or the saving to be effected, with all the more 
keenness and enthusiasm. The borrower must then produce 
two sureties, who not only guarantee the repayment of the 
loan, but also that the money shall be spent solely on the 
object for which it has been lent. The government is 
essentially democratic, being based on the principle of “one 
man, one vote.” The capital is either subscribed by the 
farmers themselves, with the help of a wealthy neighbour, or 
partly borrowed from a local bank, or, in the poorer parts 
of the West and South, from the Congested Districts 
Board. The security is, naturally, much more substantial 
than in the case of an individual borrower, and the 
money may thus be obtained from a local bank at about 
5 per cent. One per cent. is usually charged to cover ex- 
penses, so that the borrower has rarely to pay more than 
6 per cent. for his loan. Their business transactions are 
necessarily small, and so is their capital; but then we must 
remember that Raiffeissen opened his first Darlehnscasse at 
Flammersfeld in the Westerwald with a capital of £300, and 
that Luzzati could only command £28 when he threw open 
the doors of the “ Banca Populare” at Milan. 


These co-operative banks have proved most popular in the 
congested districts of the West. Thus there are no less than 
five in the barony of Erris, County Mayo, one in each parish. 
Two of these have only just been registered, and have done 
no business as yet. The one at Belmullet was opened in 
May, 1896, and owes its success largely to the energy ot 
Father Quin. It has done much good to a population that 
could previously only depend for loans on the local “ gom- 
been man.” From January lst to October Ist, 1898, one 
hundred and four loans were issued to its members in 
sums varying from £1 to £10, or averaging £2 15s. each, 
for periods that also varied according to the objects for 
which the money had to be applied; thus the member who 
got an early return was expected to repay the loan as soon 
as the money came in. Most of the loans have, however, 
been repaid in instalments, generally from monies received 
for either labour, turf, or milk before the borrower had 
obtained any return from the money lent. In Kilmore- 
Erris the money has chiefly been borrowed for the purchase 
of sheep, this being thought the most favourable investment 
at the time. In Kilcommon the local bank owes its start 
to the enterprise of Father Hegarty, the energetic parish 
priest. The capital was only collected in August, too 
late for use in a poor and wild district where the people 
do not wish to run the risk of investing for the winter. 
They do not, therefore, care to borrow what they cannot see 
their way to pay back. Hence the bank has most of its 
capital on its hands, but this drawback is more than counter- 
balanced by the growing consciousness that the money lent 
by the bank is a loan that must be repaid in due time. 


It might be possible to expatiate at far greater length on 
the valuable work done by these co-operative banks. Suffice 
it to say that they are not only increasing the resources of 
the people, but supplying them at the same time with a 
valuable education in business habits that must in the long- 
run enable them to materially improve their condition.—I 


am, Sir, &c., 
V. Hussey WALSH. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD AND UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
[To rue Epiror oF tHE “Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—It is just a year since a remarkable “declaration” on 
the part of Irish Roman Catholics was published, in which a 
claim was set forth, for the second time in the last quarter of 
acentary, for that “educational equality” which has yet to 
be secured. Considering that the foundation upon which 
the Unionist Government, and party, rests, is “that of doing 
all,and more than all, that a Home-rule Parliament in Dublin 
could do for Ireland,” there is a belief that we are at length 
within measurable distance of a final settlement of this vital 
problem. The declaration to which I have referred was signed 
by a vastly increased number of lay representatives of the 
classes to whom the question of University education in 
Ireland is of such importance, and was presented to Parlia- 
ment. The Royal University of Ireland has done good 
service, but it was never intended to be a lasting settlement 
of this question. I venture to place before your readers a 
remarkable and characteristic anecdote told to me by my late 
relative and friend, Mr. Charles Langdale. He had taken an 
active part in the movement for granting a Catholic 
University to Ireland whilst he lived for some twenty 
years in this country. This agitation began in the year 
1852, and has ever since been continuing. Mr. Langdale 
told me that during the Premiership of Lord Beaconsfield, 
he asked the Prime Minister to grant him an interview on 
some matters connected with the voluntary schools in England. 
Lord Beaconsfield replied to Mr. Langdale by fixing a day 
and hour when he would gladly receive him in Downing 
Street. Mr. Langdale gave me the following interesting 
account of his interview, of which I took a note at the time. 
Lord Beaconstield received him most kindly, and when the 
subject of the voluntary schools in England had been discussed, 
as Mr. Langdale was rising to take his leave, he said to Lord 
Beaconsfield that he took great interest in the question of 
University education in Ireland, and he feared the Bill then 
before Parliament, for erecting the Royal University on the 
ruins of the Queen’s University, would never be found to be 
a final or satisfactory settlement of the question. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s reply was characteristic and remarkable, and 
its publication at this time would, as it seems to me, be useful. 
He said :—“ Well, Mr. Langdale, I know as well as you do 
what would be the just and proper settlement of this ques- 
tion—and what, in justice, the Roman Catholics in Ireland are 
entitled to—but I am aware, which, probably, you are not, 
all that can be done in the present temper of Parliament 
and the country, and I can assure you that this extension 
of the principle upon which the University of London rests 
is as much as can be carried at present. We cannot 
now induce Parliament to grant a suitable and direct endow- 
ment, but we are proposing to grant an indirect endowment 
through the means of Fellowships to a Roman Catholic 
College. This is done in such a way that it will not be under- 
stood; and when in due time the people of Great Britain find 
that they are virtually accepting the principle of an endow- 
ment which is quite inadequate, their sense of justice will 
cause them to admit that the Irish Roman Catholics are 
entitled to a properly endowed University College as re- 
gards income, buildings, and appliances.” He then added these 
remarkable words: “In fact, Mr. Langdale, what we are 
doing is to place the ball at the feet of the Irish Roman 
Catholics, and if they do not kickit the fault will be theirs and 
not ours.” The Irish Roman Catholics seem to me to have 
“ kicked this ball” to some purpose. On the occasion of the 
annual conferring of degrees by the Royal University 
last October, the distinguised Chancellor, Lord Dufferin, 
presented the prizes, when it was found that University 
College, under the Jesuit Fathers, in Dublin, took 
the first place. This is the College spoken of by 
Lord Beaconsfield “as receiving an indirect and in- 
adequate endowment through the means of Fellowships.” 
It must be borne in mind that even these Fellowships would 
not be an endowment in any sense were it not that the 
majority of the Fellows are Jesuitic Fathers, who keep no 
income individually for themselves, but pass on all they 
receive to the general expenses of the College, and who by 
their unselfish zeal have enabled the graduates from Uni- 








versity College to take the first place on the occasion of the 
annual examination and conferring of degrees last October. 
The statement which I enclose speaks for itself, and when 
these facts are considered and dwelt on by the people of 
Great Britain they will wonder why it is that adequate en- 
couragement and endowment is not granted to those who 
accomplish so much. Lord Beaconsfield foretold this, and the 
time has come when his opinion and remarkable saying 
should be known.—I am, Sir, &c., EpmMuND DEAsE, 


Rath House, Queen’s County, December 18th. 
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University College, Dublin .... 13 | 4 | 3] 1 | 1] 22 
Queen’s College, Belfast ...... | @4-"@oh a) O44 ga ee 
Queen’s College, Galway ...... | Suber’ | 1 | eas 4 
Queen’s College, Cork ......... | 2 te ree ee 3 
Victoria College, Belfast ...... a Dae ie 4 
Clonliffe College ......cc.csceeee- ia 2) Oh aaa 2 eee 
Loreto College, Dublin ........ . Ser A are ee | see 2 
St. Mary’s College, Dublin...) ... | 2. J lj. |. 1 





We now give the results of the combined summer and autumn 
examinations in so far as represented by the Honours, Exhibitions, 
and other prizes :— 


University College, Dublin ...| 35 37 3 | 1 1 1 77 
Queen’s College, Belfast ...... | 25 37 5} f | 1j 65 
Alexandra College ...... ........ } 18 25 oe aoe 38 
St. Mary’s College, Dublin ...} 13 7 1) oem et 21 
Loreto College, Dublin ......... b Gr ll Be bare Se | <a 16 
Queen’s College, Galway ......| 41, Bibwel 24 aad 
Blackrock College .........+++++ ; 2, F | Ah Py Bev 9 
Magee College ........ccsceseeeeee eS he ht ee Ee 7 
Clonliffe College .......cscesss.. | ate ton be 
Victoria College, Belfast ...... 4 | vee | coe | ove 4 
Campbell College, Belfast...... 3 Weare ets 3 
Queen’s College, Cork ......... ya 2 ee | wa 3 
Rockwell College.............ee++ ae 2 Eb wad sae 3 
St. Colman’s College, Newry.. 1 1 Seige ivas | ace 2 








It will be seen by these figures that, as regards the first prizes 
of the University—the Fellowships and Studentships—U niversity 
College, Dublin, and Queen’s College, Belfast, hold equal rank. 
As regards the other distinctions, University College is beyond 
all its competitors. The complete list of the University Honours, 
shows that University College has succeeded in winning five 
out of the seven First-class Exhibitions awarded at the B.A. 
examinations, that it holds first and second places in mathemati- 
eal science, first and second places in ancient classics, first place 
in history and political economy, and first place in modern 
literature. 





[We trust that Lord Beaconsfield’s remarkable statement 
will be noted by those timid Conservatives who think the 
University question should not be touched by a Unionist 
Government. Lord Beaconsfield missed a great opportunity 
for want of courage to do an act of justice and take the con- 
sequences. He had, however, many excuses in the then 
existing state of opinion. No such excuse now exists, and if 
the present Government allows itself to be frightened out of 
an act of wise policy as well as of justice it will make a 
capital blunder.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE WORD “PROTESTANT.” 
(To THE EpiToR or THE “‘ SPecraTor.”] 
Srr,—“ Comprehension ” beyond question offers lofty ideals ; 
but I would ask if it has ever, in the history of the Church, 
been more than the dream of a few benevolent and cultivated 
spirits, hoping in vain that the mass of men will learn to 
acquire the tolerance and sense of proportion they find so 
easily learned. They forget that it is not only the Pharisee 
who rejoices to believe himself to be not as others, and that 
all the smaller nations of the worid find a refuge for their 
vanity in some little mark that differentiates them from their 
fellows. To all such comprehension is not only a dream, but 
an insult. One can sympathise with those who, like Mr. 
Dearmer in the Spectator of December 24th, refuse to make 
negation their standard, and lean to the “ positive” attitude 
of Colet and More; yet one cannot but see that Colet and 
More were, and could be, only the apostles of the cultivated 
few. In fact, the standard of every Church, the standard of 
Christianity (I speak without irreverence), has always been 
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its negations. What Roman would have thought it amiss 
that a temple should be erected to Christ if the Christians had 
not: denied the divinity of Jupiter and Mars, Juno and Vesta? 
Luther’s doctrinal aberrations from Rome might easily have 
remained unnoticed or been accepted—-for Rome has not been 
immovable—but it was the attack on the corruption of the 
Church, the denial of the supremacy, that was inexcusable, 
and that made the fortune of the Reformed Churches. A 
gentle enthusiast, with a well-bred distaste for wrangling and 
a persuasion that most of the common struggles of life are 
very poor, is often an ornament of a Church once established ; 
but it is, I think, the harder and more bellicose spirits—those, 
in fact, who always make comprehension impossible—who 
have been the men to whom the Church has owed its history, 
and without whom it would bave been as ineffective as the 
Essenes or the Quietists. This being so, I should, if I were a 
Churchman, fear lest the renunciation of what is implied in 
the term “ Protestant”—the duty of saying “ That is not 
true” as well as “ This is true””—might mean that my Church 
had at least lost the vigour of youth, and was sinking into a 
comfortable middle age.—I am, Sir, &c., 


‘The Firs,’ Sidcup. E. Crase. 


(To tHe Epiror or tHe “SPecraTor.’’] 

S1r,—In claiming for ‘the growing dislike to the word 
‘Protestant’” the authority of Mr. Maurice’s teaching, my 
friend, Mr. Perey Dearmer, inthe Spectator of December 24th, 
forgets that no man ever more openly assumed that name him- 
self. No less than three of his works bear it in their forefront, 
conspicuous in their titles:—(1) ‘‘ Three Letters to the Rev. 
W. Palmer, Fellow and Tutor of Magdalene College, Oxford, 
on the Name ‘ Protestant,” &c. (1842); (2) “On Right and 
Wrong Methods of Supporting Protestantism: a Letter to Lord 
Ashley, Respecting a Certain Proposed Measure for Stifling 
the Expression of Opinion in the University of Oxford” 
(1843); (8) “ Thoughts on the Duty of a Protestant in the 
Present Oxford Election,” &c. (1847). Moreover, the term, 
instead of narrowing to his view, broadened. In 18532, as 
will be found in his Life (Vol. I., p. 141), we find him holding 
that “Protestantism is not predisable of a Church,” while 
it is predicable of a nation. Ten years later, in his letters to 
Mr. Palmer, he maintains that the English Church “is not 
obliged to be half Catholic and half Protestant that it is 
possible for her, or for any other portion of the Church, to be 
most Catholic when she is most Protestant” (p. 16). ‘‘ Our 
Church is both Catholic and Protestant,” he says further on 
(p. 19). Nor was it possible for so deep and true a thinker 
to conclude otherwise, in the maturity of his powers. 
For every assertion implies the negation of its oppo- 
site, and a protest against that opposite if asserted. 
The great Protestant of the first century was our Blessed 
Lord, when He denounced in scathing words the teaching 
of both the great schools of religious thought among 
the Jews, which by their traditions and dogmas had 
set at nought the commandments of His Father, in order to 
set forth a true Catholic faith, and build up His Holy 
Catholic Church.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Luptow. 





BISHOP WILSON AND DISSENTERS. 
{To THe EprTroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—“ Inquirer ” asks in the Spectator of December 17th if 
there is good evidence to prove Traill’s statement in his 
history of the Isle of Man that “ Bishop Wilson imprisoned 
some unfortunate Dissenters” to be correct. Since reading 
the above I have carefully read through “The Life of 
Bishop Wilson,” by the Rev. Hugh Stowell, Rector of 
Ballaugh, Isie of Man, published in 1829, and no mention is 
made of such an occurrence. I know that both Traill’s and 
Cumming’s histories contain many inaccuracies, and many 
of their so-called historical facts, which have since been 
analysed by comparison with ancient records and subjected 
to genuine historical research, are simply myths. ‘ King 
Orry” is one, ‘‘The most ancient See of Man” is another, 
and so on. If “Inquirer” will write to the Rev. T. Talbot, 
Deuglas, Isle of Man, who has given many years of patient 
original research to the study of Manx history, he will get 
absolutely reliable and authentic information if any docu- 
mentary evidence on this point of the imprisoning of dis- 
senters is in existence; or there may be traditionary evidence 





accepted, and if so, I think the Rev. T. Talbot will be certain 
to know of such. In the above Life of the Bishop the author 
says: “ He was unquestionably a strict disciplinarian, and in 
some instances perhaps carried his zeal to an extreme...,,, 
before any person, however, presumes to condemn the measnreg 
which he adopted for the suppression of vice, let tho 
existing circumstances of the society over which he presided 
be distinctly considered . whatever errors may appear 
to have prevailed in his ecclesiastical administration may be 
fairly considered as errors of the times rather than of the 
he has often been seen more afflicted for, 
and affected with, the faults and miscarriage of an offender 
than the offender himself.” Again he writes: “The peasant 
never pronounces his name without reverence, nor the poor 
without benediction upon his memory.” He calls him a truly 
primitive Bishop, and says: “ From the catalogue of Bishops, 
who have shone as lights in the world, it would not be easy 
to produce one more deserving of universal esteem than the 
venerable name of Bishop Wilson.” The times, the customs, 
the ignorance of the peasantry, who had not even a Bible 
until the good Bishop translated the English into Manx, 
required him often to appear in the capacity of a Judge and 
to be stern and severe at times, but always with inflexible 
impartiality. He was too great, too noble-hearted, to 
imprison ‘ Dissenters” (as we understand the term), and J 
think “Inquirer” would do well to take up the good Bishop’s 
works once more, to discard Traill’s statement, and on the 
contrary to weigh well what the Rev. Hugh Stowell thought 
of him in the following :—‘“ His charity was unbounded. It 
influenced his sentiments, it formed his character, it regulated 
his life he was utterly free from bigotry 
he possessed a truly Catholic spirit.” And let “Inquirer” 
mark well the following :—“ With the few Dissenters who 
resided in his diocese he maintained a friendly intercourse, 
Such of them as were pious in their lives he treated with 
marks of particular kindness. In this respect he resembled 
Archbishop Usher, who lived in habits of intimacy with the 
learned Nonconformist, Mr. Baxter. ‘Si in necessariis sit 
unitas, in non necessariis libertas; in utrisque caritas, optimo 
certe loco essent res nostrae.’? Bishop Wilson was so great a 
friend of toleration that the Roman Catholics who resided on 
the island were not unfrequently present at his sermons and 
prayers, and the Dissenters in the diocese, who were without 
a minister of their own persuasion, attended even the Com. 
munion service, having obtained permission from the Bishop 
to stand or sit, as there consciences directed.” In 1735 he 
was introduced to George II. and Queen Caroline. As he was 
approaching the Queen, she turned round to several Bishops, 
who were then at the levée, and said: “See here, my lords, is 
a Bishop who does not come for a translation.” Such was 
the man.—I an, Sir, &c., JosEPH TALBOT STOWELL, 

‘ Montrose,’ Harbord Road, Waterloo, Liverpool, 

December 22nd. 

P.S.—I shall be most happy to give “Inquirer ” an intro- 
duction to the Rev. T. Talbot, if he should require further 
evidence. 


THE ALLEGED WANT OF PITY IN CHILDREN. 
[To THR EpiTor or THE ‘‘ Spectator.” } 
Sr1r,—I expect you have a shower of protests against Mr. 
Tollemache’s letter in the Spectator of December 24th telling 
a sad tale of the selfishness of children. It is a comfort that 
you do not share these views, and can vindicate the children’s 
character. May I relate an instance to the contrary, as it 
happened very recently? My children lost their pet kittem 
for two or three days. A villager found it, and brought it 
back. My boy, a small schoolboy, insisted that it should first 
be taken to see its mother before he and his sister played with 
it. Iafterwards found him in tears over the kitten because 
the old cat refused to take any notice of it. He evidently 
thought this an overwhelming sorrow for the kitten — 
Trusting that this is not an unusual instance of tender- 
heartednese, I am, Sir, &c., Mary C. GLADSTONE. 
Fawley Rectory, Southampton, December 28th. 


ee eee e BME WAS ULLOTLY £100 SEU MIQUEL Y 2 ew woe 





[To THe Epiror or THE “ Srecrator,”’] 
S1r,—T wo anecdotes illustrative of the inconsiderate pitiless- 
ness of children may amuse your readers. The late Lady 
Taylor, wife of Sir Henry, gave a child’s party, at which 
the effigy of a man, possibly a Guy Fawkes, was barnt.. 





handed down through sources whose credibility can be fairly 





The children went home in great exultation: “ Lady Taylor 
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bas been so kind. She burnt a real man for us!” The 
other story was, I understand, related by Sir E. Burne- 
Jones. A bluebottle fly on a window-pane was thus accosted 
by a little girl: “Is oo a dood bluebottle?” The fiy’s 
silence was held to give assent. ‘ Would oo like to doe 
[go] to heaven?” Still no answer. “Then doe.” And the 
naughty child inflicted euthanasia on the bluebottle as ruth- 
lessly as it would have been inflicted by Father Bowles in 
“ Helbeck.”—I am, Sir, &c., LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Hotel d’ Angleterre, Biarritz, December 26th. 





“NON DI-SPUTANDUM.” 
(To roe EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SpEcTaTOoR.”’] 
Sir,—Sir W. Broadbent must have set many owners and 
managers of public rooms and public vehicles thinking how 
they can best bring moral suasion to bear on those who 
shoose such places for the practice of “the filthy and un- 
necessary habit of expectoration” in public. In May, 1887, 
I travelled from San Francisco to Victoria, B.C., in a coasting 
steamer, to the mast of which was affixed a metai piate bear- 
ing the inscription :— Gentlemen will, others must, use the 
spittoon.” The captain of an Atiantic steamship was at a 
loss how to induce a passenger to desist from the filthy babit 
on deck. Among the passengers was a gentleman, well known 
in Toronto forty years ago, who undertook to stop him if a 
quartermaster were placed at his disposal. The captain 
closed with the offer, and the man was directed to fetch a 
bucket of water and a mop, and to follow the offender up and 
down the deck. The result was completely satisfactory.—I 
m, Sir, &ce., W. 





THE NATIONALITY OF OUR LORD. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—If the question of our Lord’s nationality be raised, 
would it not be better to describe Him as an Israelite rather 
than a Jew? He said of Nathaniel, “ Behold an Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile;” and of Zaccheaus, “ Forasmuch 
as he also is a son of Israel.” This broader title, involving as 
it does a spiritual princedom, is surely more applicable to the 
Messiah. David ruled in Israel before the “ unhappy 
division” took place. The life of our Lord was a continual 
protest against the fanatical narrowness of Jewish ceremonial. 
But it was more than a protest; it was an emphatic reasser- 
tion of the Kingdom of Righteousness, the ideal of the great 
prophets of Israel, and the cardinal doctrine of the Church of 
Christ. There must be this double view in a great reforma- 
tion, it must protest in the cause of truth against human 
inventions, which are practically denials of the Fatherhood of 
God. If the word “ Protestant ” has, as your correspondent 
Mr. Dearmer says, been debased, so also has “ Catholic,” a 
word whose very essence is comprehension.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. D. Stonz. 





A LIMITED LIABILITY BELL. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE ** SPECTATOR.’’)] 
S1r,—The following incident is so characteristic of the close 
of the nineteenth century, that I think you will find a place 
for it in your columns. A well-known firm of bellmakers, 
whom I will call Bell and Sons, were engaged to cast a bell 
for a church lately completed. A suitable inscription in 
Latin was to be engraved upon the bell, and it was suggested 
to the makers that their own name should also be placed 
upon it. They readily agreed to this, and accepted the 
following further inscription: “Carolus Bell fecit 1898.” 
When the bell arrived, however, it was found that the 
inscription had been slightly modified, and now ran as 
follows : “ Carolus Bell Limited fecit 1898.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. N. L. 





“THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN.” 
[To THE Epiror or THE “‘ Sprcrator.”) 
S1r,— While thanking your reviewer for the kindness of his 
notice of my book, “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” in the 
Spectator of December 24th, will you allow me to state that 
its price is not £7 7s., but 158.2 There is, it is true, an 
édition de luxe, which is published at £5 5s, and will 
shortly be raised to £7 7s., but the ordinary edition, the one 
sent to you for review, is as above stated.—Once more 


' thanking you for your favourable review, I am, Sir, &c., 


December 26th. HARRY QUILTER, 











POETRY. 


—— ee 


THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 
WuEen I am living in the Midlands 
That are sodden and unkind, 
I light my lamp in the evening: 
My work is left behind ; 
And the great hills of the South Country 
Come back into my mind. 


The great hills of the South Country 
They stand along the sea : 

And it’s there walking in the high woods 
That I could wish to be, 

And the men that were boys when I was a bop 
Walking along with me. 


The men that live in North England 
I saw them for a day: 

Their hearts are set upon the waste fells, 
Their skies are fast and grey: 

From their castle-walls a man may see 
The mountains far away. 


The men that live in West England 
They see the Severn strong, 

A-rolling on rough water brown 
Light aspen leaves along. 

They have the secret of the Rocks, 
And the oldest kind of song. 


But the men that live in the South Countrp 
Are the kindest and most wise, 

They get their laughter from the loud surf,. 
And the faith in their happy eyes 

Comes surely from our Sister the Spring 
When over the sea’she flies ; 

The violets suddenly bloom at her feet, 
She blesses us with surprise. 


I never get between the pines 
But I smell the Sussex air, 

Nor I never come on a belt of sand 
But the old place is there. 

And along the sky the line of the downs 
So noble and so bare. 


A lost thing could I never find, 
Nor a broken thing mend: 

And I fear I shall be all alone 
When I get towards the end. 

Who will there be to comfort me 
Or who will be my friend ? 


I will gather and carefully make my friend» 
Of the men of the Sussex Weald. 

They watch the stars from silent folds, 
They stiffly plough the field. 

By them and the God of the South Country 
My poor soul shall be healed. 


If I ever become a rich man, 
Or if ever I grow to be old, 

I will build a house with deep thatch 
To shelter me from the cold, 

And there shall the Sussex songs be sung 
And the story of Sussex told. 


I will hold my house in the high wood 
Within a walk of the sea, 
And the men that were boys when I was a: bop 
Shall sit and drink with me. 
HILarreE BELLoc. 





THE FEAR OF SOLITUDE. 
I WOKE at dawn, and risen from my bed, 
Gazed at the new-born day serene and suave. 
Silver and gold and pearl were overhead 
Like some sea-shell new garnered from the wave;, 
And such faint music from the morning sped 
As mourners’ singing by a distant grave. 


Far out at sea a beating vessel bore 
Westward with scarce discoverable speed, 
Creeping athwart a distant island shore 
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That traced an outline faintly filigreed 
With creviced mountain whose low summits wore 
A cloudy chariot yoked with fleecy steed. 


At foot, a little bay lay cradled deep 
Whereon the idle fishing fleet was drawn, 

Wo ripple hurt the waters’ quiet sleep 

That lay as peaceful as a garden lawn, 

The lighthouse at the harbour mouth did peep 
A flashing eye of red upon the dawn. 


No voice I heard, nor any certain sound, 

Save when the hungry sea-gull cried awhile. 

All was so hushed and lonely that I found 

A nameless fear in all this silent Isle, 

As though the very sea might rise and bound 
And overwhelm me. Lo! his treacherous smile 


Some men there be who glory in such case, 
A mountain-top immutable—a throne. 
I am not such, and I am face to face 
With this fierce question now immediate grown, 
—Am I afraid of God, who am so base 
I dare not venture in such place, alone? 
Henry BELL. 








BOOKS. 


——=———— 
MR. WATSON’S POEMS.* 
THosr who have wondered whether the Spectator and other 
admirers of Mr. William Watson’s poetry have not praised 
him too highly will surely have their doubts and misgivings 
set at rest by the present volume, which shows Mr. Watson’s 
achievement in verse as a whole. It seems to us that after 
this statement of the case there can be but one verdict, and 
that is that here is the trne gold of poetry,—the “authentic 
airs” of Parnassus. The chief, the dominant, characteristic 
of Mr. Watson’s poetry is felicity,—and felicity not merely of 
word and phrase, but of thought. He is not only happy in 
language, but in the ideas which he presents and interprets. 
Bat such felicity alone does not make a poet. It is a grace 
abounding when it is so lavishly given, but something more is 
wanting. That something is passion, the one essential, the 
one imperative condition, the thing which though it alone 
does not constitute poetry, is that without which poetry cannot 
be. Mr. Watson joins to felicity passion in the true, and not 
merely in the foolishly restricted and limited sense in which it 
is so often employed. Hence his finely wrought criticism of 
men and things, of the outside world and of the inner life, is 
living and creative. Take as an example what is probably 
the most purely critical passage in all his writings, that in 
which he analyses certain phases of modern poetry :— 
“ Peace—peace—and rest! Ah, how the lyre is loth, 
Or powerless now, to give what all men seek ! 


Either it deadens with ignoble sloth 
Or deafens with shrill tumult, loudly weak. 


Where is the singer whose large notes and clear 
Can heal and arm and plenish and sustain ? 
Lo, one with empty music floods the ear, 
And one, the heart refreshing, tires the brain. 


And idly tuneful, the loquacious throng 
Flutter and twitter, prodigal of time, 

And little masters make a toy of song 
Till grave men weary of the sound of rhyme. 


And some go prankt in faded antique dress, 
Abhorring to be hale and glad and free; 

And sowe parade a conscious naturalness, 
The scholar’s not the child’s simplicity. 


Enough ;—and wisest who from words forbear. 
The kindly river rails not as it glides ; 
And suave and charitable, the winning air 
Chides not at all, or only him who chides.” 
Such a theme might seem incapable of being infused with 
passion, but that is not the case, as these verses prove. The 
secret of the spell they cast is the fact that they are instinct 
with poetic passion. They have in them that sense of inspira- 
tion which Pope and Dryden gave to their critical and satirical 
writings. But it is unnecessary to labour the point. Even 
those who find the degradation, or at any rate the conventional 
limitation, of the word passion too strong to allow them to re- 
cognise passion in criticism, will surely be unable to miss this 
quality in Mr. Watson’s lyrical verse. 





* The Collected Poems of William Watson, London; John Lane. (7s. 6d.] 


Mr. Watson’s songs 





have in them the true lyric cry, and speak heart to heart. And 
‘note that he has not been obliged to go back to some old. 
world mood to obtain the song-writer’s inspiration. His best. 
lyrics are entirely modern in form and feeling. They ask for no 
fancy dress in order the easier to touch or delight us. Take 
the exquisite little song which begins “ April, April” :— 
* April, April, 
Laugh thy girlish laughter ; 
Then, the moment after, 
Weep thy girlish tears ! 
April, that mine ears 
Like a lover greetest, 
If I tell thee, sweetest, 
All my hopes and fears, 
April, April, 
Laugh thy golden laughter, 
But, the moment after, 
Weep thy golden tears!” 
Here is poetry so elemental and so pure that it needs nota 
single ornament of art or rhetoric. It has not the finesse of 
simplicity, the “ affecting to be unaffected” exquisitely con- 
cealed, but the absolute directness, of the early world. 
Though we may not value our next quotation quite so highly 
as this enchanting piece of poetic “plain-song,” we will place 
beside it another of Mr. Watson’s lyrics :-— 
“Oh, like a queen’s her happy tread 
And like a queen’s her golden head ! 
But oh, at last, when all is said, 
Her woman’s heart for me! 
We wandered where the river gleamed 
*Neath oaks that mused and pines that dreamed. 
A wild thing of the woods she seemed, 
So proud, and pure, and free ! 


All heaven drew nigh to hear her sing, 
When from her lips her soul took wing ; 
The oaks forgot their pondering, 

The pines their reverie. 


And oh, her happy queenly tread, 

And eh, her queenly golden head! 

But oh, her heart, when all is said, 

Her woman’s heart for m9!” 

Here is the very metaphysice of love. The poet this time 
sings, not like a mountain rill what time “soft clouds, the 
whitest of the year,” look down on the venal earth, but as 
the scholar of the heart,—deep learned in love’s mysterious 
lore. Truly the poet may be proud who has struck such 
varied chords as those that vibrate in these two songs. 

We have touched on Mr. Watson’s critical and lyric verse. 
We must not leave unnoticed his elegies and his epigrams, 
for among them is to be found not the least remarkable 
part of his achievement in song. Chief among the former we 
place “The Father of the Forest.” A more exquisite wood- 
land elegy than this we do not believe exists in the English 
language. While it strikes a far loftier and more impassioned 
note than “ The Talking Oak” of Tennyson, it has the same 
charm of waving boughs and earth-embracing roots. Here, 
as there, the mystery of sap and leaf, of branch and trunk 
enchain us, and quite naturally the poet lets the tree attain— 

“To something of prophetic strain.” 
We cannot recall here how Mr. Watson gives “in bright 
vignettes and each complete” the pageant of English history 
that passed by the great yew. They are splendid in their 
historic inspiration, but by the nature of the themes with 
which they deal they do not touch the inner secret of poetry. 
At its close, however, the poem rises to an imaginative height, 
which we do not hesitate to say need not fear comparison with 
any verse written this sentcry to which it is comparable in 
idea and intention. it is the yew that speaks :— 
«« Now from these veins the strength of old, 
The warmth and lust of life depart ; 
Full of mortality, behold 
The cavern that was once my heart! 
Me, with b'ind arm, in season due, 
Let the aérial woodman hew. 
‘ For not though mightiest mortals fall, 
The starry chariot hangs delayed. 
His axle is uncooled, nor shall 
The thunder of His wheels be stayed. 
A changeless pace His coursers keep, 
And halt not at the wells of sleep. 


‘The South shall bless, the East shall blight, 
The red rose of the Dawn shall blow ; 

The million-lilied stream of Night 
Wide in ethereal meadows flow ; 

And Autumn mourn ; and everything 

Dance to the wild pipe of the Spring.’” 


Of Mr. Watson’s epigrams we can only say that he has 
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restored to our poetry a form which was meant for noble 
thoughts and fitting words, but which of late had been 
foolishly given over exclusively to invective and satire. 

We do not profess that what we have written has any right 
to be regarded as what in the cant of the day is called “a 
critical estimate” of Mr. Watson’s poetry. Our present 
object is less ambitious. It is merely to remind those of our 
readers who care for poetry what a wealth of delight there is 
in the volume before us. Those who have not made 
acquaintance with Mr. Watson’s poetry before may do so 
here under the happiest auspices. Those who have 
learned to love his verse already will find—as has the pre- 
sent writer—an intense satisfaction in seeing so noble a band 
formed from the poems which they have long kept in 
heart and memory. 





DR. R. W. DALE.* 

RoBERT WILLIAM DALE must be ranked as, on the whole, 
taking into account both the active and the speculative 
sides of his life, among the most remarkable, if not 
the most remarkable personality that the Nonconformist 
Churches of England have produced during this century. 
He seems to have had few advantages of education. The 
school which he attended for the greater part of his life 
as a learner, though effective enough in its way, was of the 
commercial type; and this life of a learner came to an end 
when he was half-way through his fourteenth year. Then he 
began to teach. Two years afterwards—i.e.. when he was 
but fifteen—he preached his first sermon, not, it must 
be understood, a youthful performance, intended for a 
private audience only, but a discourse from the pulpit of 
a chapel. The text is recorded, and the character of the 
theology, to wit, Calvinista, borrowing Universal Redemption 
from the theory of Arminius. He was not afraid, it will be seen, 
to attack difficulties, and we are told that “his self-possession 
was remarkable, and he was never at a loss for words.” It 
would have seemed safe to prophesy that such unnatural 
precocity would not develop into real power. But, happily, 
R. W. Dale was one of the men who falsify such predictions. 
He had the innate force, mental and moral, against which 
circumstances are powerless. Yet that this early indepen- 
dence cost him something can hardly be doubted; there was 
a certain crudity in him which it took many years to mellow. 
At seventeen he entered Spring Hill College, a Congregational 
training school for the ministry. Friends subscribed £20 a 
year, and it was calculated that he would provide the balance 
by fees received for preaching. The Spring Hill discipline 
was rigorous. The day began at 6 a.m., and there was a class 
before breakfast two or three times a week. “The interval 
between breakfast and dinner at 2.30 is occupied by sundry 
lectures and classes; between 2.30 and 5.30 by various classes 
and private study. After tea, till prayers at nine, we have of 
course to work privately.” ‘“ Dinner at 2.30” must surely be 
@ mistake; otherwise there was no time allowed for meals, 
not to speak of recreation. Among the Spring Hill tutors 
was Henry Rogers, a man of broad culture and real genius. 
In contact with him Dale had an inestimable advantage, 
which cannot be better described than in his biographer’s 
words :— 

“To live with a man who lives with the immortals, who has 
advanced from youth to manhood in such converse with their 
spirits that intimacy and affection deepening year by year have 
turned the dead volumes into living friends; to catch from him 
the same ardour of admiration and passion of delight, is a rare 
felicity, a lifelong blessing.” 

When he was twenty he received an invitation to preach at 
Carr’s Lane Chapel, then under the charge of John Angell 
James, the mest conspicuous Nonconformist minister of the 
day, outside London. To preach to a congregation numbering 
between two and three thousand would have been to most 
youths of the age an overwhelming trial. Dale did not so 
regard it. “Itook the matter very quietly, and determined 
not to be nervous, though I could not throw my arms about 
quite as freely as at Andover.” Mr. James publicly com- 
plimented him on the “inimitable simplicity, beauty, and 
scriptural propriety of the discourse”! A wise old lady took 
the opportunity of saying to him the next day: “ Oh, my dear, 
I hear that Mr. James said some kindly things about your 
sermon in his address at the Lord’s Supper. Well, you must 





* Life of RB. W. Dale, of Birmingham. By his Son, A. W. W. Dale. London: 
Hodder (Ms. } ; 


and Stonghton, 





not mind; it is only his “ay.” The end of this connection 
was the call of Mr. Dale to the co-pastorate of Carr’s Lane 
Chapel, an office which was exchanged for the sole pastorate 
on Mr. James’s sudden death, five years later. 


Dale’s first appearance, outside the Chapel circle, was ov 
the occasion of the proposed Bicentenary of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, 1662. The controversy need not be revived. There was, 
perhaps, a certain strangeness in anti-State Church societies 
celebrating the memory of convinced believersin the connection 
between Church and State. But Mr. Dale and his friends 
had much to say for their cause, and they also carried 
the war into the enemy’s country. “The ejected of 1662 
went out,” they said, “because they could not accept the 
Anglican formularies. You accept them,” they went on, 
addressing the Evangelical clergy, who were then the ruling 
power in the Birmingham Churches, “but do you believe 
them?” It wasa powerful argument, though it might have 
been retorted on Mr. Dale himself. Carr’s Lane Chapel had 
a trust-deed, containing doctrinal clauses “as to which Dale 
was not altogether satisfied.” What followed is thus related 
by his biographer :—‘ As the deed could not be altered with- 
out long delay—if at all—it was ultimately decided that the 
election should be conducted in accordance with its provisions, 
but, so far as possible, without assuming or establishing the 
claims to which objection had been taken.” Trust-deeds are 
more stringent than any articles or terms of subscription, for 
they are drawn up ad hoc, but they are equally powerless. It 
is interesting to note that in 1862 the Evangelical clergy are 
estimated at “eight or ten thousand.” How many are 
there now? In 1866 began an active career in litera- 
ture. He had already published books, one in his seven- 
teenth year, and the Life of Mr. James fifteen years later, 
and single sermons and addresses. Now he began to con- 
tribute regularly to reviews and magazines,—the British 
Quarterly (now extinct), the Contemporary, Good Words, and 
the Sunday Magazine among them. His most important 
book, The Atonement, appeared in 1875. For an estimate of 
this, and of Dale’s position as a theologian generally, we must 
refer our readers to an admirable article by Dr. Fairbairn 
(chap. 27). One point is abundantly clear,—that his teaching 
could not have been in accordance with the trust-deed men- 
tioned above, unless this was, unlike such documents, as 
drawn up for Congregational chapels. Original sin, for 
instance, did not find a place in his theology. 


A prominent man in Birmingham could hardly stand aloof 
from the great municipal movement of which that town has 
set so conspicuous an example to all England. Mr. Dale was 
not in the least disposed to doso. On the contrary, he had 
the heartiest sympathy with it. One of the most in- 
teresting chapters in the book is chap. 17, which bears 
the title of “Municipal Gospel.” He brought to the 
work a spiritual influence that was all his own. If 
Mr. Chamberlain must ever be accorded the first place in the: 
“making of Birmingham,” R. W. Dale may well be said to 
have been second, and second to him alone. The juxtaposition 
of the two names suggests the subject of Dale’s political 
attitude in the great Liberal schism of 1886. He strongly 
advocated the retention of the Irish Members at West- 
minster. As an alternative or consequence, he suggested 
the scheme which is now known as “ Home-rule all round.” 
But he was willing that the Irish Parliament should be tried 
at once. He was listened to with a flattering respect, but his 
counsel was not accepted. Counsel from without never is 
accepted, as his biographer truly remarks. The result was a 
virtual withdrawal from political life. If he did not actually 
blame the alliance between the Liberal Unionists ard the 
Tories, he could not bring himself to join in it. Nothing, 
therefore, but retirement remained for him. In 1892, when 
the second Home-rule Bill was introduced, he had somewhat 
changed his position. He was willing to concede a large 
measure of self-government to Ireland, but insisted more 
strongly on the subordination of any Irish Legislature to the 
Imperial Legislature. The whole matter grieved him to the 
heart, and one of his troubles was the special malignity with 
which his fellow-townsman, Mr. Chamberlain, was assailed- 
He did not live to see the Liberal débdcle of 1895. 

It is pleasant te turn from this subject to a work in which 
Dale felt a special interest, though it involved a change in 
long-cherished convictions. For many years he had presided 
over the governing body of his old College, Spring Hill. For 
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some time he was wholly adverse to utilising for the edaca- 
tion of Nonconformist ministers the newly conceded liberty 
of the old Universities. Tien he accepted the proposal that 
some of the Spring Hill students sheuld go to Oxford or 
Cambridge for literary training, and return to Spring Hill 
for their theology. The danger that they might drift away 
from their Nonconformist position he disregarded. They 
would stay, he said, if they were worth having. This was 
heroic, but unpractical. The thing happened again and 
again. At last the idea of a College at Oxford, in fact 
of moving Spring Hiil to Oxford, was mooted. It was not 
Dale’s idea, but “from the initiation of the enterprise to its 
completion, Dale was its animating force.” He brought over 
the Spring Hill trustees; he conducted the negotiations with 
‘the Charity Commissioners. The old trust-deed was modified 
—everybody at Spring Hill had been required to accept, 
among other things, the plenary inspiration of Scripture— 
and the undertaking was brought to a prosperous end, the 
College setting to work in 1886, and opening its new buildings 
in 1889. For five years he was chairman of the governing 
body, and when he resigned this post in 1894 he felt, he said, 
“like a man who has lost a limb.” 

Mr. A. W. W. Dale has performed a difficult task with 
irreproachable tact and taste. 





THE COMPANIONS OF PICKLE.* 


Tuts book is quite as much of an explanation and a justifica- 
tion of, as it is the sequel to, that remarkable volume of revela- 
tions styled Pickle the Spy, which, when it appeared not very 
iong zazo, fluttered the dovecots of a sentimental Jacobitism. 
Mr. Lang has not, indeed, been profoundly moved by the 
wrath of the Highland clergyman, who in Gaelic and in a 
haste which appears to have occasioned a mixing of metaphors, 
accused him of “not leaving unraked a dunghill in search 
for a cudgel wherewith to maltreat the Highlanders, parti- 
cularly those who rose in’45.” He certainly does not 
withdraw from a single one of the positions he took up 
in Pickle the Spy. He maintains, as before, the identity of 
the fpouprer Glengarry with Pickle, and brings forward a 
number of additional facts in support of his contention, such 
as the similarity of their handwriting, the intimacy of Glen- 
garry with Baron Kennedy, who was undoubtedly a friend of 
Pickle, and the promises made by Henry Pelham to the spy 
regarding the Highland chieftain. Mr. Lang, as we think, 
has proved his case up to the hilt; Mr. A. H. Millar, 
the only Scottish antiquary of any repute who hesitated to 
accept it, has fallen into line with him. Asa matter of fact, 
we must either accept his views or be prepared to believe 
that Pickle personated Glengarry for a number of years, in 
talk no less than in correspondence. While, however, Mr. Lang 
has declined to secure peace with the assailants of his “ Pickle” 
theory by making any “ graceful concessions”; while, indeed, 
‘the has set himself to prove that in the *45 period, there 
were greater Highland scoundrels and traitors than even 
Glengarry, he has some consolation to offer to the too 
frantic Jacobites. He declares that the perfidy, of which 
#o many proofs have come to light, was by no means peculiarly 
Celtic :—“ The history of Scotland, till after the Reformation, 
is full of examples, in which Lowlanders unscrupulously used 
the worst weapons of the weak. Historical conditions, not 
race, gave birth to the Douglases and Brunstons, whom 
Barisdaile, Glengarry, and others, imitated on a smaller scale. 
These men were the exceptions, the rare exceptions, in a race 
illustrious for loyalty.” Besides, too high an opinion came, 
within a century or so, to be taken of the Highlanders, While 
for fifteen hundred years Lowlanders had been content to 
accept the views of the clans taken by the old authorities, like 
Dio Cassius and Gildas, that they were “bloody freebooters ” 
and bestiales Picti, to Scott 

“Was left the discovery of the virtues of the honest cateran, 
who looked on cattle-lifting as an ennobling oceupation in the 
intervals of war. Sir Walter’s opinion ran through Europe like 
the Fiery Cross. His grandson, Hugh Littlejohn, stirred up by 
‘the ‘Tales of a Grandfather, dirked his small brother slightly 
with a pair of scissors, in his childish enthusiasm! Even the 
= Wordsworth, moved by Scott, had a good word for Rob 

oy. 
Again :— 

“A life of plunder, however romantic and however little 


* The Companions of Pickle: being a Sequel to “ Pickle the Spy.” By Androw 
g.- London: Lougmaus aud Ov, [L5>.] 





regarded as immoral or degrading by Highland opinion 

did foster in educated men the most astonishing pada mT 
is the last vice we look for in the generous cateran ; and indeed 
the outlaws of Glen Moriston were as loyal to their Prince ag 
Lochiel. But the prevalent opinion that robbery sanctioned b 
tradition does not degrade the general character can be provi 4 
to be an error. We read about Cluny that, in 1742-5, he held 
the usual belief. ‘He was certain it’ (the habit of robbery) 
‘ proceeded only from the remains of barbarism, for he had man 
convincing proofs that in other respects the dispositions of the 
people in these parts were generally as benevolent, humane, and 
even generous as those of any country whatever.’ Cluny wag 
right about the untutored man of the people, but he was wrong 
about a few educated chiefs who encouraged and lived on ap 
unfortunate tradition.” 

At the same time, the Highlands produced monsters that 
cannot be accounted for either by the manners of a particular 
age or by a specially “unfortunate tradition.” Such wag 
Colonel Macdonell of Barisdaile, a Highland laird owing 
nominal allegiance to old Glengurry, a Hercules in size, 
scholar enough in “the humanities” to adorn his broad. 
swords with mottoes from the Classics, yet a coward, “the 
Jonathan Wild of Lochaber and Knoydart,” the blackest 
of traitors, the most inhuman of tyrants. A machine which 
he invented for the punishment (save the mark!) of inferior 
thieves to kimself is thus described :— 

“The supposed criminal was tied to an iron machine, where a 

ring grasped his feet, and another closed upon his neck, and hig 
hands were received into eyes of iron contrived for that purpose, 
He had a great weight upon the back of his neck, to which, if he 
yielded in the least by shrinking downwards, a sharp spike 
would infallibly run into his chin, which was kept bare for that 
very purpose.” 
But a Barisdaile cannot possibly be regarded as a specially 
Highland product. Culloden, however, made such a career 
as his for ever impossible. Mr. Lang very properly gives 
some foils to Barisdaile. One of these is “ A Gentleman of 
Knoydart,” John Macdonell, a young member of the monster's 
clan. ’ 

But the true hero of this book is George Keith, the last 
Earl Marischal of Scotland, to whom two chapters—not at all 
too much—are devoted. He can but be regarded as one of 
the companions of Pickle in the sense that the spy and traitor 
had meetings with him and was associated in the same 
Jacobite plots. There could hardly, indeed, be conceived a 
greater contrast than that between young Glengarry and the 
Earl Marischal, who deserted Jacobitism because he was 
unable to tolerate Charles Edward. George Keith was in 
his way one of the most remarkable and typical men of the 
eighteenth century, and it is to be regretted that, as Mr. 
Lang assures us, materials for a complete biography of him do 
not exist. ‘He was one of those who, as Plato says, are 
‘naturally good,’ naturally examples of rightecusness in a 
naughty world. Nature made him temperate, contented, kind, 
charitable, brave, and humorous,—who, as Montaigne advises, 
‘never made a marvel of his own fortunes.’” Mr. Lang says, 
and shows, that he was not a great man; that, on the 
contrary, “in conspiracy, in war, in government, in diplomacy, 
he was a rather oddly ineffectual man,” and that “he hada 
genius for goodness and an independence of spirit, a perfect 
disinterestedness, an inability to blind himself to disagreeable 
facts, and to the merits of the opposite side—a balance, in 
fact, of temperament and of humour—which are inconsistent 
with political succcess.” He was in many respects the most 
extraordinary of the many men who risked, and in some cases 
lost, their all for the cause of the Stuarts. Although he took 
part in the Rising of 1715, and was in all the important 
Jacobite plots till he was reconciled to the Hanoverian 
Government in 1759, and although when he was dying he styled 
himself “an old Jacobite,” he wasa Republican in principle, and 
for twenty years his favourite companions bad been Rousseau, 
Hume, d’Alembert, Voltaire, and Helvetius. His opinions 
were, in fact, as chaotic as later in the century were those 
of the poet Burns, and probably for much the same reason. 
There is considerable force, at least, in Mr. Lang’s explana- 
tion of the Earl’s position that— 

“ When young, a patriotic Scot, and a persecuted Episcopalian, 
he saw ‘ freedom’ in the emancipation of Scotland from a foreign 
tyrant, the Elector of Hanover; in the repeal of the Union, and 
in the relief of his religious body from the tyranny of the Kirk. 
Till his death he was all for liberty, and could not bear to see 
even a caged bird. ‘These were the unusual motives (these, and 
the influence of his mother, a Jacobite by family and sentiment) 
which converted a born Liberal into a partisan of the King over 
the water. ‘Thus this representative of traditional and romantic 
| Scottish loyalty to the Stuarts was essentially a child of the 
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——_ 
advanced and emancipated and enlightened century which 


eucceeded that into which he was born.” 

Sweetness of temper was the strength of the Earl Marischal, 
gs may be gathered from his portrait executed in 1717, which 
suggests & gentle, and almost soft, edition of Graham of 
Claverhouse :— 

“He was perhaps the only friend whom Rousseau could not 
drag into a quarrel or estrange, and the only companion whom 
Frederick the Great loved so well that he never made experi- 
ments on him in the art of tyrannical tormenting. Familiar 
rather than respectful with Voltaire, the Earl, who remembered 
swift in his prime, was fond of gossipping with Hume and of 
bantering @’Alembert. Kind and charitable to all men, he was 
especially considerate and indulgent to the young, from the little 
exiled Duke of York to the Soured Elcho, and the still unsuspected 
Glengarry. One exception only did the Earl make (unless we 
believe Rousseau): he could not endure, and would not be recon- 
ciled to, Prince Charles.” 

Although he did not play so distinguished a part in Continental 
history as his brother, the Marshal Keitb, who was Frederick’s 
mentor and comrade, he did his duty as a soldier with 
credit till the exigencies of Jacobitism made him a conspirator 
and drove him into exile. It is not quite certain when he was 
born. He once said that he was twenty-seven in 1712, when 
he succeeded his father in the earldom. If that be the case, 
he must have been ninety-three when he died in 1778, Mr. Lang 
inclines to the belief that he was younger, probably eighty-five. 
In his youth he fought under Marlborough, and in the later 
years of Queen Anne’s reign he “lived about town a brilliant 
Colonel of Horse Guards, short in statue and slight in build, 
but with a beautiful face and large dark eyes.” When the 
Jacobite Rising of 1715 took place he joined James and Mar, 
and proved himself somewhat of a strategist in the battle 
of Sheriffmuir. After this, George Keith is found, like most 
of the influential Jacobites, hurrying about all over the Con- 
tinent and taking part in futile conspiracies. In Paris he was 
generally in opposition to Balhaidie, James’s agent there, who 
fares so badly in the recently published Memorials of Murray 
of Broughton, the secretary to Charles Edward, who, although 
he turned traitor, yet remained—such at least is Mr. 
Lang’s opinion—at heart a Jacobite. In 1719 he and his 
brother had taken part in Alberoni’s fruitless expedi- 
tion to the West Highlands, which ended in the so-called 
“battle ”—which was in reality a fiaseco—of Glenshiel. 
At one time it seemed probable that the two brothers 
would end their days in Russia. But the sagacity of 
Frederick claimed them both. In James Keith he dis- 
covered a soldier of the first capacity; in George an 
astute diplomatist, whom he sent on embassies to Paris 
and Madrid. In Potsdam the Earl Marischal spent his 
happiest days. Frederick was his staunch friend, and intro- 
duced him to all the members of his literary circle. The 
Harl’s correspondence with Hume, d’Alembert, and others of 
his friends is that of a humorous old pagan. In one of his 
letters the old philosopher—for such he considered himself— 
says :—“I have received an inestimable treasure, plenary in- 
dulgences in articulo mortis, with power to bestow some of 
chem on twelve elect souls. One I send to good David Hume; 
as I wish you all good things in both worlds,'I offer you a 
place among my chosen.” He slipped quietly down the hill, 
dving kindnesses in a quiet way, “the friend of all created 
things,” including spiders and frogs, and died of old age. 


Throughout his book Mr. Lang gives a great amount of 
useful, if also somewhat scrappy, information as to the social 
condition of the Highlands about a century and a half ago; 
and in his final chapter, ‘‘ Old Times and New,” he sets him- 
self expressly to deal with this subject. From what he says, 
it is plain that the period before Culloden was not quite the 
Celtic golden age it has been represented. Even “ evictions ” 
were not unknown. Mr. Lang sets himself to show that 
Mr. Fraser Mackintosh, the “ friend of the crofters,” is wide of 
the mark when he maintains that the Forfeiture Commissioners 
were the first evictors:— On the whole, a distressed Highlander 
need not, it seems, conceive that the old times were free from 
distress, or that Chiefs were really always humane. They 
acted in accordance with their immediate interests. They 
kept rents low when it paid to have a following, and they 
Screwed rents up when money was more desirable than men.” 
Altogether the present-day descendants of the clansmen, 
“dwelling happily in a realm of forests, hills, and streams, 
deer and salmon, still retaining Highland courtesy, Highland 


speech, Highland courage, and Highland hospitality,” seem 





to be “ more fortunate than their cousins in the new times, or 
their fathers in the old days that were not really golden.” The 
Companions of Pickle is one of the most valuable and agree- 
able books Mr. Lang has written, and the study of it, 
especially of those chapters which deal with such men as 
the “informer ” Murray and the loyal Cluny Macpherson, is 
absolutely necessary to a true understanding of the Scottish 
Highlands—and still more of the Scottish Highlanders—at 
the greatest crisis in the history of both. 





LETTERS OF ELIZABETH, PRINCESS OF ENGLAND 
AND LANDGRAVINE OF HESSE-HOMBURG.* 


THE Princess Elizabeth whose “ Letters” are before us was 
the daughter of George III., the sister of George IV. and 
William IV., and the aunt of Queen Victuria. She died at 
the age of seventy in January, 1840, about two years and a 
half after the accession of her niece. And to us who live in the 
sixty-second year of Queen Victoria’s reign, and are accus- 
tomed to think of 1837 as the beginning of a Royal tradition 
of unexampled dignity, goodness, and grace, it is almost pro- 
voking to find with what a lack of enthusiasm this good 
Princess saw the inauguration of the new régime—thougb, 
to be sure, it was not possible for her to foresee that the 
new régime would be good—and she had still warm at her 
heart the memory of the faithful attachment of her parents 
that wore through long years of tragic trouble, not to speak 
of more recent experience of kindness at the Courts of her 
brothers. Soon after the death of King William, she wrote 
to her friend, Miss Swinburne :— 

“T do indeed bless God that I passed that year and a half with 

the dear angelic King [she had just returned to Homburg after 
a long visit to England when William IV. died]. Now God 
knows whether I may ever see dear old England again; but that 
I won’t think of. To me my brother was everything—most 
affectionate, and we all feel that the change will be most 
dreadful to us all. Don’t think I mean an unkind word. I pray 
most sincerely for the prosperity and happiness of our young 
Queen, but we are all so much older, that we cannot expect the 
sort of attachment we have been spoilt with by him who is no 
more.” 
We must all sympathise with the affectionate sister’s regret 
for the genial sailor-King, though we may smile at the terms 
she applies to him. They are nothing, however, compared to 
those in which she wrote seven years earlier of her “ beloved, 
nay adored,” eldest brother when he lay dying and dead. 
George LV. was the being she loved best on earth, and the 
phrases she uses about him would befit a demigod. While he 
is living, she wishes “his perfections could be known to the 
world”; after his death she reflects that “in Heaven will all 
his noble and generous deeds be reckoned; and who ever did 
more?” But, indeed, some of the things she writes about 
George IV. are such that no modern pen could transcribe 
them, for shame of their unconscious irony and for reverence 
of the loyal affection that could use them in such wonderful 
simplicity of faith and hope and charity. The Princess 
Elizabeth never concerned herself with politics. ‘ I hate the 
whole trade,” she wrote on one occasion; and she was nc 
scandal-monger. Hence her letters are wanting in large 
departments of interest. They are charming, however, on 
the personal and domestic side :— 

“T well know,” she said, “that the verse in Scripture I have 
followed all my life I have found myself the better for, ‘Study 
to be quiet,’ and mind your own business; the fashion now is to 
decide and judge for one’s neighbours, which I will never do.” 
And so, studying to be quiet, she lived her life at her mother's 
Court in the troubled days of the King’s illness, taking the 
lead in the entertainment of guests, corresponding with the 
physicians about her father’s health, looking after the farm, 
being good to the poor, drawing, designing, doing tambour- 
work ; always cheerfal and industrious, and at least outwardly 
contented; until in her forty-eighth year she became the 
wife of Frederick, Hereditary Prince of Hesse-Hombuarg. 
That was in 1818, the year after the death of the Princess 
Charlotte, the calamity that awoke the nation and the Queen 
to a sense of the precarious position in which stood the suc- 
cession to the throne and the prospects of the still unmarried 
daughters of the King. Of the fifteen children born to 
George III., only five had made marriages that could be 
recognised,—and of these none had living legitimate issu-. 


* Letters of Princess Flizabeth of England, Daughter of King George III. ant 
Tandgravine of Hesse-Hemura. Edited by Philip Oh. Yorke, M.A. Oxon, 
Licencié-és-Lettres of the University of France, London: T. F.sier Unwiae 
[12s.] 
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The Dukes of Clarence, Kent, and Cambridge married next 
year, and about the same time it was thought fit to settle the 
Princess Elizabeth in the conjugal state, for which she had 
never hesitated to declare her preference, A touching letter 
from her to Lady Harcourt, written in 1806, when the Court 
was distracted by the troubles about the Princess of Wales 
(Caroline of Brunswick), betrays how anxious she and her 
sisters had been about their prospects in life. The unhappy and 
wrong-headed Princess of Wales had become a bugbear to her 
sisters-in-law, who could see no fault in their beloved brother’ 
and they were full of dread of what might befall them when 
she should be Queen of England :— 
“Think, my beloved Lady H., how things are changed, that 
I now pray to the Almighty to leave this country; turn which 
way we will all appears gloom, and melancholy stares one in the 
face. The prospect we have to look forward to in the Wife of him 
who should be our protector in future times, is so dreadful, that I 
had rather far choose the Deserts of Arabia than all the amuse- 
ments of London, or the delights of the Countryin England. Do 
pray for me, and wish for us all to be gone. My much beloved 
Mother knows a little how much we all wish to be gone, but a 
daughter who loves her as truly as I do, must feel the delicacy 
of speaking too openly on a subject which separates one from her ; 
but, indeed, indeed it is most necessary...... I fear everything, 
nearly my own thoughts; but I trust in the mercy of God, who 
will with His mercy guard my conscience, and what I love almost 
best in the world, my Brother ...... butdo get him to wish us 
all away.” 
There was a change indeed since the time when she wrote to 
Madame La Fite at bed-time, “pendant que ma servante me 
roule mes cheveux pour me préparer pour le lit,” to tell her 
about delightful days of domestic happiness at Windsor, 
where time goes faster than “le fil entre mes doigts,” and, 
among amiable friends, they amuse themselves so royally and 
all succeeds so well that really “la vie est une charmante 
chose”; and when her letters to Lady Harcourt were about 
pleasant parties to the Great Lodge, and Clifdon, and Straw- 
berry Hill. At Strawberry Hill she enjoyed herself so much 
that she thought she should like to be Lord Orford’s house- 
keeper for a fortnight, and asked to be recommended for the 
post as a “steady young woman who bears a tolerable 
good character, with the advantage of speaking a little 
French.” The day at Clifdon was “ perfection,” though 
when one reads that the amusement consisted of a family 
party starting before 9 o’clock in the morning, without 
breakfast, and not arriving till past 12 o’clock—because the 
King insisted on taking them a roundabont way—and then 
having to wait for some time in uncertainty before any meal 
appeared, one understands that the enjoyment was the out- 
come of the Princess’s own happy disposition, and one is not 
surprised to learn that “ my eldest brother,” who was of the 
party, was “not in spirits at all.” But there were darker 
days even than those of 1806 to be gone through before 
Princess Elizabeth could go away. And the saddest of all 
her letters is one addressed to Lady Harcourt in 1811, when 
the King’s malady had returned after the death of the 
Princess Amelia, and now for the first time the daughters 
seemed to be realising the true nature of the disease, and the 
hopelessness of it. ‘The doctors think very, very i! of the 
case, and give it a term which is a dagger to ovr hearts.” 
And again: “Don’t think me a fool, I cannot say the word, 
it is a horror to me.” 

The last thing any one could ever think of calling this most 
sensible, unselfish, and useful Princess was “a fool,” and one 
almost wonders how Queen Charlotte ever made up her mind 
to part with her at all. The description of the wedding in 
the Throne-room at “the Queen’s House,”—that is to say, the 
old Buckingham House that stood where Buckingham Palace 
stands now—is full of touching details of subdued state be- 
coming the King’s sad condition, which prevented his being 
present. The Prince of Wales was absent also. In the 
evening there was a reception with “ high ceremony” at which 
the Queen—seventy-six and full of sorrows and infirmities— 
roused herself to do the part of hostess so long delegated to 
the Princess just gone away. She moved about the room 
incessantly, talking in turn to every guest, and impressing 
all with her kindness and condescension. And that was 
almost her last appearance in public. She died before the 
year was out, but the King lived on in darkness—without 
his “ best friend ”—for another two years. 

Scandalous and cynical tongues invented grotesque reports 
of the barbarous manners of the Princess’s German husband. 
But the truth about him seems to have been that he was a 


a, 
fine soldier and a well-read gentleman,—a little bluff and given 
te much smoking, but quite civilised, affectionate, and kind, 
Mrs. Trench, one of the many ladies who kept diaries in that 
day, wrote :—“The Princess of Hesse-Homburg will redeen, 
the character of good behaviour in the conjugal bonds, lost 
or mislaid by her family. She is delighted with her her, 
as she calls him.” Her “hero” was equally delighted with 
her, and wrote charmingly to his sisters of his happiness, 
In fact, there was quite a chorus of her praises set up 
among the various members of the Homburg family, and tig 
widow of the poet Schiller joined in it. She had heard befor, 
of the beautiful domesticity of the English Queen and Prin. 
cesses, and had good hopes of happy results from the Here, 
ditary Prince’s marriage. But the event surpassed expectation, 
and she rejoiced, in no common sort, over the rare unselfishnegs 
with which Elizabeth made it known that it was happiness to 
her to put her money at her husband’s disposal. 


Princess Elizabeth’s allowance of £6,000 a year camein very 
handily to repair dilapidations in the roof of the castle, ang 
to help in the transformation of Homburg, from a quiet littl. 
capital of dominions numbering twenty-two thousand jp. 
habitants, into a fashionable watering-place of European 
fame,—a work that accomplished itself during Landgraye 
Frederick’s reign. The old Landgrave, his father, died jp 
1820, and Frederick (Princess Elizabeth’s husband) succeeded 
him and reigned til] 1829, when he was carried off by influenza, 
After his death Princess Elizabeth lived on in the castle, op 
excellent terms with her brother-in-law, the Landgrave Louis, 
who allowed her to use the same apartments that had been 
hers in her husband’s lifetime. 


Very little of the material of the first half of this volume is 

new. It is gathered from the maay memoirs and diaries that 
tell over and over again the story of the reign and Court of 
George III. and from the Harcourt Papers. The new matter 
comes in the second half, and consists of a series of 'etters 
written by Princess Elizabeth to her friend, Miss Swin. 
burne, between 1832 and 1838—and they give a pleasant 
picture of her life in the years of her widowhood. Eschewing 
politics entirely and scandal almost entirely, she lived very 
happily among her books and her pictures, “ watching her 
poor, her garden, her cowes.” Like so many of our English 
Princesses of the present generation, she was fond of the practi. 
cal details of charitable and philanthropic work, and showed 
herself a good woman of business in the administration of them, 
What she called her “ parish business” occupied much of her 
time. In a letter telling how her day was spent, she describes 
herself as arranging soup-kitchens, providing beds for the 
poor, and generally setting everything in order before the 
winter comes, so that her people may want nothing while 
she is away. She liked society also, and was particular 
about her dress. “ Nothing tells sense so much as dress,” 
she writes, and goes on to explain her views as to what 
kind of dress proclaims sense in Royal ladies past sixty. 
She read also and drew, and wrote quantities of letters. In 
her unmarried days at Windsor she had made a series of 
designs illustrating ‘‘ The Power and Progress of Genius,” 
in the allegorical fashion of the day, which were engraved 
and dedicated to Queen Charlotte. Now, in her widowhood 
she occupied herself with making a new series, somewhat 
similar, but more ambitious, which were published and sold 
to establish what we should now call a “créche” in Hanover. 
Princess Elizabeth ealled it a “repository” for the infant 
children of women who gotowork. Both series of engravings 
may be seen in the Print Room of the British Museum, and 
also a little water-colour sketch, done by the Princess, of @ 
child carrying a faggot of wood. She enjoyed drawing, but 
thought little of her talent except as an agreeable occupation 
and a means of making money for her poor. Swuberly sensible 
in all things, and ever conscious of the responsibilities of her 
position, she had the old-world dread of artistic enthusiasm 
as savouring of vulgarity; and recognised the necessity of 
keeping her accomplishments in decorous subordination to 
her rank. And so we find her writing after a musical party 
at the Princess Charlotte’s, to which she had been with her 
sister Sophia :— 
“ Much as I love it [music], I every day think myself fortunate 
in not having made myself a performer, for I see that it leads 
people to be so enthusiastic that it is quite unpleasant, and 
tho’ a great accomplishment, it draws you into such very ul- 
pleasant Society, that I am of opinion that it may become & 
dangerous passion, particularly so in high rank.” 
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This guarded attitade tewards a “great accomplishment” is 
jot in the modern fashion. But there is something to be 
said for iton more counts than one. By keeping the great 
ones of society out of the lists of the “performers” it secured 
a disinterested and cultivated audience for the professional 
world; whereas nowadays the whole of society “performs” and 
the only audience left is the mob. Moreover, among women 
it would seem to have had the advantage of keeping under 
that passion for abstract and ideal perfection which somehow 
militates against kindly feeling towards actual imperfection, 
and makes it more difficult to take “for better, for worse,” 
not husbands only, but all non-ideal facts and circumstances 
of real life. We certainly seem to be losing the secret of 
those strong family affections that were as the foundations 
of life to all dutiful and pious women of the last century, and 
made up in the account of happiness for a good deal of 
coarseness in the men, and some deficiency of imagination all 


round. 

Mr. Yorke, who edits these “Letters,” has enriched the 
volume with some interesting portraits and some useful 
genealogical tables, for which we are very grateful. But we 
wish he had corrected his proofs more carefully. The Princess 
was not always faultless in her spelling, either of French or 
English. But she cannot have written nise for aise, espere 
for espéce, jois for fois, And these are by no means all the 
mistakes we noted in course of reading. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

THE nomenclature of novels is often lacking in lucidity, but 
there is certainly no room for complaint on this score in The 
Confession of Catherine Sforza. Such a title is, as it were, a 
finger-post inscribed with the legend: “Gentle Reader, 
Beware of Assassination and Toxicology.” And _ yet, 
although the expected happens in the main, Mr. Ruff’s 
story is not altogether wanting in surprises. The narrator, 
though she acts up to her name, uses the pistol, not the 
dagger,—in other words, the scene is laid in Italy fifty, not four 
hundred, years ago. Catherine is the daughter of a well-to-do 
Milanese merchant, whose father, proud of his irregular descent 
from the famous ducal family, had assumed the name of Sforza, 
She is clever, impressionable, enthusiastic; and her tutor, a 
subtle, treacherous man named Pazzini, who has established 
an ascendency over her intellect, introduces her to a revolu- 
tionary society on the eve of the rising against the Austrians. 
Narrowly escaping death in the street-fighting, Catherine 
loses her heart to a young revolutionary named Fogliani, 
and marries him out of hand, to the disgust of her father 
and the deep resentment of Pazzini. But Catherine’s happi- 
ness is shortlived, for Pazzini, by an ingenious plot, manages 
to convince her of Fogliani’s infidelity. Later on, when she 
has become Pazzini’s mistress, Catherine learns that her 
husband, whom she shot with her own hand, was innocent, 
whereupon with great promptitude she poisons Pazzini, and 
is executed for the crime. From this brief outline it may 
be gathered that the story is not of an exhilarating character. 
In justice to the author, however, it must be admitted that 
without in any way extenuating the criminality of the 
principal characters, he shows a judicious and artistic 
reserve in the matter of details, while the ultimate assertion 
of Catherine’s individuality flows logically enough from her 
training by Pazzini in Machiavellian methods and more or less 
anarchical ideals. Catherine and Pazzini are each in their 
different ways embodiments of virtii as conceived by the 
political philosophers of the Renaissance, and some satisfac- 
tion may be derived from the reflection that the practice of 
such principles is not conducive to longevity. 


No record of the previous works of Mr. Edward Hovendon 


is to be found on the title-page of Anna, and if we are right 
in assuming this to be his maiden effort, he is to be congratu- 





* (1.) The Confession of Catherine Sforza. By John B. Ruff. London: J. M. 
Dent and Oo, [48. 6d.]——(2.) Anna. By Edward Hovendon. London: Digby, 
Long, and Co. [33. 6d.]—-(3.) The Lost Liner. By Robert Cromie. London: 
George Newnes. [33. 6d.]——(4.) The Shadow of Life. By Marten Strong. 
London: ©. Arthur Pearson. [23. 6d.]——(5.) All Sorts and Conditions of 
Women; a Romance of the East End. By Charles Burt Banks. London: 
Elliot Stock. [63.]——(6.) Her Marriage Vow. By C. V. Rogers. London: 
we Ve White and Oo. [6s.]——(7.) The Human Ovtopus. By Gainsford Somers. 
London: Simpkin and Co. [63.]— (8.) The Green Passion. By Anthony P. 
Vert. London: Greening and Co. [3s. 6d.jJ—~(9.) Bruce Reynell, M.A. 
(Locum Tenens); or, The Oxford Man in Ireland. By J. Duncan Oraig, D.B. 
London : Elliot Stock. [6s.}——-(10.) In the Wilderness of this World. By 
Geraldine Hedgson. London: Lawrence and Bullen, [3s,6a }—-(11,) A Triple 
Entanglement. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. London: T, Fisher Unwin. [6s.] 
oo = a Lady of Criswold. By Leonard Outram, London: Greening and 

» (28, 6d. 





lated on so promising a start. Anna is a novel which piques 
rather than satisfies one’s curiosity. The dialogue, though 
clever, is at times a trifle elliptic: the narrative is ornamented 
with amusing but tangential digressions, and several of the 
dramatis persone drift in and out of the story in a provokingly 
aimless manner. Still, this episode, for it is little more, in 
the life of an artist has a grace that redeems its tantalising 
irrelevances. The devotion of the elder man to his friend’s son 
is very charming, and we part with regret from this whimsical 
elderly bachelor who has the courage to proclaim his dislike 
of music. The heroine, though rather a shadowy personage, 
is unconventional and attractive, and if Mr. Hovendon, 
as we hope, writes another novel, we trust he will assign 
@ more prominent réle to the nameless dark young man 
who is responsible, amongst other good sayings, for the 
remark that “a rich man marries above himself to get into 
society; a poor man beneath him to get out of it.” A wordis 
also due to Mr. Bedford’s cat, which “ disapproved of notice 
that had to be asked for,” and is described as “ majestically 
stalking away” from her master, “slowly kicking out at him 
her hind-legs, one after the other,—the most superb expression 
of contempt that has yet been acquired by any creature under 
the sun.” 

Mr. Robert Cromie is not the first author who has chosen 
for hero and heroine the sole survivors of a shipwreck, nor is 
he likely to be the last. The process of elimination in The 
Lost Liner is a trifle artificial, and the reduction of the 
dramatis persone to a duet is attended by a considerable 
sacrifice of personal interest, as the heavy Governor and the 
irresponsible Californian are both promising characters. 
It is ungrateful to complain, however, for Mr. Cromie 
really does the best he can with George Drury and 
Margery Bute. Drury is not an amiable young man, 
and Margery’s temper leaves something to be desired. 
The episode of the carving-knife borders on the ridiculous, 
and Margery’s assumption of her bicycling costume seems 
to us one of those conscientious efforts after actuality 
best left unrecorded. Mr. Cromie is a vigorous narrator, 
and the scenes on the sinking liner are excellently done. 
The solitude & deux on the uncharted island is rather 
disappointing, and the final voyage on the derelict is treated 
in rather a perfunctory manner. His style is efficient rather 
than distinguished,—witness this description of the glories of 
a morning in the tropics: “ All nature was up and awake, 
singing a matinée ef motion, colour, and life.” One might 
as well talk of a nightingale giving a charity concert. 


In The Shadow of Life we are introduced to very high life 
indeed, a Russian Grand Duke, a Russian Prince, Earl 
Athelswyn of the Lancers—the name is worthy of Ouida—an 
English Ambassador, and a world-famed prima-donna all 
figuring largely and luridly in the opening chapter. The 
plot is magnificently entangled, mystery and sensation 
are rife from beginning to end, and a wonderful diamond 
seal plays a prominent part in the story. We rise from 
the perusal of this full-blooded and luscious romance 
with the conviction that Russian Grand Dukes are 
dangerous, and that belted Earls should extend Mr. Weller, 
senior’s, advice concerning “ vidders” to prima-donnas.——A. 
borrowed title is an indifferent passport to the sympathy of the 
reading public, but the contents of All Sorts and Conditions 
of Women, in spite of inartistic arrangement and an occasional 
aggressiveness of manner, are calculated to dispel, for once 
at least, a well-founded prejudice. Mr. Banks has given us 
a stirring story of church work in the East End, the labours 
of hero and heroine being specially devoted to the uplifting 
mentally and morally of the working women. The various 
types of East-Ender are well chosen, and many of the 
episodes, biographies, accounts of meetings, &c., are obviously 
based on fact. The career of Upton, the ex-convict and lay 
preacher, is handled with real skill. Indeed the book is 
throughout happily free from cant and from intolerance, except 
perhaps where Bishops are concerned. For the Bishops, in 
Mr. Banks’s opinion, are always on the side of the big 
battalions. ——Her Marriage Vow is chiefly remarkable for 
the metamorphosis of the heroine. On discovering that her 
husband had married her for her money, the youthful Lady 
Macduggan quits him before the birth of her child. As the 
result of a severe illness she grows three inches taller, her 
hair becomes much darker, while her “ heavy fat cheeks ” 
and “stout ungainly figure” are replaced by refined 
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features and a slight, elegant form. More than that, while 
living apart from her husband, she claims the title and estates 
of a deceased Peer (without her husband’s knowing anything 
about it), and having thus destroyed her identity, re-emerges 
as Lady Blanchyre, boldly encounters her husband, and safely 
defies recognition while constantly meeting him in society or 
at her own house. Who shall say after this that truth is 
stranger than fiction ? The author of The Human Octopus, 
a novel designed to expose the iniquity of gambling, betting, 
and speculation, justifies his choice of title in a quaintly worded 
preface. There he observes that “ when one c—mes to consider 
the almost fatal certainty that the boom of vengeance [sic] 
must burst somehow or other over the head of ,the over- 
ambitious or grasping man, it will perhaps be found that no 
better simile could have been used.” In the course of the 
book, which describes the workings of a wonderful secret 
society for the suppression of gambling, the head of that 
society is likened to “that Scriptural Sandow,” Samson. 
This reminds us of the description of Cicero by an American 
as the Chauncey Depew of Republican Rome.——The Green 
Passion, bound in pale green, written by Anthony P. Vert, 
and published by Greening and Co, is “the study of a 
jealous soul” —the green-eyed monster—and gives a 
decidedly clever portrait of a self-tormenting wife. Given 
a less ignoble theme, Mr. Vert’s abilities ought to enable 
him to achieve more impressive and agreeable results. 
Dr. Craig tells in Bruce Reynell, M.A., a somewhat 
fantastic romance of disturbed and distressed Ireland. The 
real hero of the story is not the clergyman from Oxford, 
but a mysterious French nobleman, the Vicomte de Tielcat, 
a sort of modern Vanderdecken,’ who, with the aid of the 
skipper and crew of a tartane from Toulon, routs the Moon- 
lighters and rescues his Irish friends. The} story, though 
extravagant, is readable——The magnanimity and self- 
effacement of the schoolmaster-hero in Miss Hodgson’s story 
is almost beyond belief. Still, there is something very en- 
gaging in the character of this humble idealist, and though 
poetic justice is dispensed with a niggard hand at the close of 
In the Wilderness of this World, the general effect of this fine 
story is far from depressing. When Miss Hodgson writes 
again, we hope she will give freer play to the genuine sense of 
humour which is all too seldom indulged in her present 
venture.——Stuart Wallis, the young American who un- 
selfishly adopts the rdle of emissary from his favoured rival, 
is cruelly punished for his altruism. But in the dénouement 
of A Triple Entanglement his patience and loyalty are amply 
rewarded. The rival, though endowed with the features of a 
seraph and the voice of an angel, is foredoomed to disaster by 
his antecedents. He is the son of divorcée, he is deserted by 
his father and bullied by his mother’s paramour after his 
mother has committed suicide; he is adopted by a silly, senti. 
mental woman of fortune, and finally becomes an operatic 
tenor at the age of twenty-five. Stuart Wallis is thus 
anfairly handicapped in the race of life, but, thanks to the 
amazing credulity of the heroine, makes good running for a 
while. The plot of The Lady of Criswold is repellent, the 
hero being practically forced, under threats of blackmail, to 
marry a girl whom he discovers, after their engagement, to be 
aubject to fits of mania. The situation, however, is shorn of 
its horrors by the extravagance and unreality of the author’s 
method. 

















CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Thomas Moore Anecdotes. (Jarrold and Sons.)—This amusing 
little volume consists of extracts from Moore’s diary, and is due 
chiefly to his sense of humour, which induced him to record the 
capital stories current in the brilliant social circle in which he 
was petted and admired. His reputation as a poet has faded to 
an extent which the generation that luxuriated in the splendid 
Drientalism of “Lalla Rookh,” laughed at the cynical criticisms 
of “ Fadladeen,” roared over the “ Fudge Family,” and listened 
entranced to the plaintive “ Irish and National Melodies,” would 
not have believed. And yet there is scarcely a song-writer equal 
to him if we consider the appropriateness of the words to the 
music, the absence of affectation and mawkishness, the sweet 
cadence of the lines, and the transparency of the meaning. The 
vein of patriotism which runs through so many of his songs still 
rouses our sympathy for the wrongs of Erin in the past. The 
more personal lyrics belong to every age and country, and require 


| 
popular. The only one heard nowadays, “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” never fails to elicit an enthusiastic qncore. Besides 
the good stories, this book is interesting as a picture of the society 
of that day. The names of Rogers, always Movre’s kind and 
generous friend, Sydney Smith, Lord and Lady Holland, Lord 
Lansdowne, Sheridan, Byron, Jekyll, Luttrell, Sir Walter 
Scott—constantly recur, as well as those of the dandieg 
of that period. One is struck by the rudeness of the 
manners of the “smart” set, as it would now be called, 
although duelling, which one has often heard asserted used to bg 
a cure for such lapses in behaviour, had not yet gone out. The 
practical joking, too, must have been intolerable. It is only 
incidentally that we obtain glimpses of the “ Fops” and fing 
ladies; it was to the literary-political circles that Moore belonged, 
and in which he was cherished and applauded in a degree which 
was quite enough to turn a weaker head. His singing was appre. 
ciated even by those who had no ear for music, so distinct wag 
his utterance of his own beautiful words, and so delicate and 
dramatic his taste. He was, however, always delighted to return, 
to his quiet cottage and loving wife. He has been unjustly 
blamed for his frequent absences from home; but we must 
remember that literary work does not bring with it the changes 
incidental to a professional or commercial career in which men mir 
with other men. If Moore had stayed in the seclusion of his study 
with no society but that of his Bessie and his babies, his genius 
would have dried up and his spirits departed. Mrs, Moore, whose 
beauty and virtues he is never tired of extolling, was not highly 
educated. She could hardly have been a companion for him, ang 
her delicate health and their poverty would have rendered g 
social career impossible for her. She was not so sorely tried as 
the wives of sailors and soldiers are, and we think very meanly 
of the women who sacrificed their husbands’ lives to their own, 
The cottage which Lord Lansdowne put at Moore’s disposal wag 
close to Bowood, and Lady Lansdowne did her best to draw Mr, 
Moore within the charmed circle assembled in the great house, 
but she could seldom succeed. It was a happy marriage though 
its happiness was clouded by the loss of their children,—a pro- 
found and abiding sorrow especially to a man of the sensitive 
temperament portrayed in the charming heliograph which 
adorns this volume. , 


Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. LVII. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. (Smith, Elder, andCo. 15s. net.)—Among the most interest- 
ing names in the fifty-seventh volume of the Dictionary of National 
Biography are Anthony Trollope, the novelist, and Turner, the 
painter. The life of the latter by Cosmo Monkhouse is a curiou 
study. The son of a London barber, the poetry and romance o! 
Turner’s pictures seem to find no echo in his character. His 
friendship for his father is perhaps the most romantic thing ir 
his life, but even that had its sordid side. They were one as 
penurious as the other. ‘‘Dad never praised me for anything 
but saving a halfpenny,” he said, while “ his father, always his 
willing servant,” spent his latter years “opening his gallery in 
Queen Anne Street, stretching his canvases, working in his 
garden, and doing what he could to save his son’s money.” In 
early life Turner and his friend Girtin used to walk from London 
to Bushey and back to make drawings for Dr. Munro at half-a- 
crown apiece and a supper. If, however, his love of money was 
one of his greatest passions, and his ‘‘ honesty sometimes hard to 
defend,” his pictures are not his only good deeds. He washed 
the “ Cologne” over with lampblack because its brilliant colour 
killed two portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence hanging on either 
side of it, and excused his act of kindness by saying ‘‘ Lawrence 
was so unhappy.” He several times refused money offered for 
his pictures in order to preserve them for the public on the score 
that he had already willed them to the nation. He left £140,000, 
much of which was wasted in lawsuits after his death, Mr. 
Richard Garnett’s criticism on Anthony Trollope seems to us 
excellent :—“ If to represent reality is to be a realist, Trollope 
was one of the greatest realists that ever wrote.” ‘ His works 
may fall into temporary oblivion, but when the twentieth century 
desires to estimate the nineteenth, they will be disinterred and 
studied with an attention accorded to no other contemporary work. 
of the kind, except perhaps, George Elict’s ‘Middlemarch.’” The 
public is indebted to Trollope for the invention of pillar posts as 
well as for the creation of DeanGrantly. Tyndale, the reformer, and 
Tyndall, the man of science, both have several pages allotted to 
them. Tyndale’s translation of part of the Bible greatly modified 
the Authorised Version, and his style and method were adopted 
by the translators throughout. Oddly enough, the modern sub- 
stitution of “love” for “charity” is a reversion to Tyndale’s 
rendering. The life of “ Horne Tooke, politician and philologist,” 
and we may add, sceptic and parson, is satisfactory reading. It 
wakes us feel that public men and manners have improved im 





only to be revived by some great singer to become once more 





the last hundred years, and we can feel thankful we are not as other 
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wen wore. Among the less important of the later “T’s” the 
name of Mrs. Trimmer attracts us. This lady was born at Ipswich 
in the middie of the last eentury. She wrote that long-lived 
children’s book, the “ History of the Robins.” She was much 
interested in the cause of education, especially in the Sunday- 
gchool movement started by Robert Raikes. Her abridgments 
of the Old and New Testaments sold a quarter of a million copies 
during @ period of seventy-seven years. She had no literary 
ambition, but was persuaded by her friends to publish the stories 
and lessons she wrote for her twelve children,—none of whom 


gurvived her. 


The Christmas number of the Cape Times, entitled Old Cape 
Homesteads and their Founders, written and illustrated by Mrs. A. 
Pp, Trotter, is of such unusual interest that we desire to draw the 
attention of our readers to its pages. It consists of a series of 
well-executed drawings and photographs showing what a con- 
siderable number of the old Dutch houses there still are at the 
Cape. The Dutch settlers developed a really beautiful and appro- 
priate style of Colonial architecture,—a style well suited to a hot 
country, and yet “homely” in the Teutonic sense. The homeli- 
ness, however, as in our Tudor and Elizabethan house, is combined 
with a certain stateliness and distinction. The Dutch settlers, 
too, understood what a country house ought to be, and planted 
trees and made summer-houses and laid out grounds. Specially 
delightful are the pictures of Constantia. The stone benches 
as sketched are ideal garden-seats. The letterpress, though 
not so fascinating as the pictures, is full of interest. We trust this 
charming Christmas number will teach people here that archi- 
tecture at the Cape is not entirely an affair of corrugated-iron 
roofs and wooden frames. 


The Reader’s Handbook. By Rev. E. Cobham Brewer. (Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d.)—Dr. Brewer died before he had completed 
the proof-reading of this edition, and the work has been com- 
pleted by his daughter. It is a guide to “famous names in 
fiction, allusions, references, proverbs, plots, stories, and poems.” 
It is not perfect; but then it is probably beyond any one’s power 
to make such a book perfect. Any one who may find omissions 
will probably have to acknowledge, if he is candid, that for one 
such discovery there are at least two or three items of informa- 
tion which are new to him. If we note a few corrigenda, this 
must not be understood to be a depreciation of the book, which is 
a really valuable ,work of reference. Under ‘Civil Wars of 
England,” we have some lines quoted from Drayton which really 
have a special reference to the battle of Bloreheath, which proved 
so fatal to the Cheshire gentry. The criticism on Addison’s style 
that it is “artificial and Latinised” cannot refer to the work by 
which he is remembered, the Spectator essays. ‘“ Snarley-Yow” 
or the “Dog-Fiend” in Marryat’s novel is not mentioned. 
“Blowsabella,” a mock-pastoral name, is omitted. Harrow 
wears dark and Eton light blue; here they are reversed. The 
story of Trajan and the widow might have been completed by the 
beautiful narrative told by John, the Deacon, of Pope Gregory the 
Great. The volume is completed by a bibliography of English 
and American authors, and a list of dramas and operas, with their 
dates. There must be four thousand or more. 


A Woman of Moods: a Social Cinematographe. By Mrs. 
Charlton Anne (Ellam Fenwicke-Allan). (Burns and Oates.)— 
In calling her book “a social cinematographe,” Mrs. Charlton 
Anne herself gives the clue to its weakness,—a weakness the 
more to be regretted as she has some of the qualities which go to 
the making of a good writer, including considerable powers of 
observation, and the gift of causing her somewhat commonplace 
personages to appear real to the reader. But she has not yet 
acquired that power of selection which lies at the root of all true 
ut, and she has made the mistake of choosing a subject far 
beyond her abilities, and of treating it in a manner which we 
cannot but regard as highly injudicious. Even granting that the 
gruesome topic of hereditary insanity is a proper theme for 
fiction, it should never be handled by any one who has not 
thoroughly studied it in all its bearings. The harm that may be 
done to nervous persons by the belief that a solitary case of in- 
sanity in their family is certain, whatever the cause of it, to 
uffect themselves and their descendants, is incalculable, and far 
outweighs any good likely to be done by works like the one before 
us. It is to be hoped that in Mrs, Charlton Anne’s next novel she 
may choose a subject more agreeable than problems so ill-suited 
to her powers. 


A Man of the Moors. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. (Kegan Paul, 
[rench, and Co.)—A dreary and unpleasant story, though not 
without power. Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe is evidently a keen 
observer of Nature, and there is much poetry in his descriptions 
of the Yorkshire moors. The hero of the book is Griff Lomax— 


whom the author most accurately describes as a “‘ Pagan ”—and 
his fights and adventures are related with great spirit, Indeed, 
Griff and his mother are the only characters in the work whioh 
seem really alive. Most of the others—the women especially— 
behave as no human beings would ever act in real life. The 
episode of Roddick and Janet reads like an imitation of “ Jane 
Eyre”; but Mr. Sutcliffe has not the wonderful genius which 
enabled Charlotte Bronté to reconcile her readers to the most 
unlikely events. The consequence is that his version, both in 
morality and probability, falls far short of the famous original. 
It has the further drawback of leading up to a gratuitously 
horrible ending, which jars painfully upon the reader. 


The Romance of the Irish Stage. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 
2 vols. (Downey and Co.)—Mr. Molloy’s volumes take in, more 
or less exactly, the eighteenth century, the happy age before the 
gaiety of Dublin had been eclipsed by the Union. They are not 
limited by the boundaries of the theatre. The Irish stage, says 
Mr. Molloy, must be regarded “as the central object in a picture 
of the Irish capital at the same period.” This the reader may 
thankfully aceept, for it'gives him some good stories which he 
might not otherwise have heard. It is not easy, perhaps, to see 
what the stories about Dean Swift have to do with the Irish stage, 
as, for instance, when he cut the silver lace off the hat of a 
farmer’s son; but we are in Ireland, and it would be ungracious 
to be particular. But of genuine theatrical celebrities we hear a 
good deal. Peg Woffington, Kitty Clive, Susannah Cibber, 
Thomas Sheridan, Foote, Garrick, George, Anne Bellamy, cum 
multis aliis, appear in Mr. Molloy’s pages, along with a miscel- 
laneous crowd of divines, dandies, and we know not what else. 
Dip into the volumes where we will, we find something to amuse. 


Progress of Art in English Church Architecture. By T. S. 
(Gay and Bird.)—This book seems to accomplish 
satisfactorily its object,—to give a simple and _ intelligible 
eccount of the successive styles of church architecture. Practi- 
cally we have in England nothing of importance earlier than the 
Norman, though there are some remains earlier in style if not in 
date. Mr. Robertson, accordingly, after some introductory 
observations on plan, &c., gives a detailed account of the Norman 
style, and follows this up witb a description of how the Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular styles were developed out 
of it. A final chapter is given to Scottish architecture. 


Indian Village Folk: their Works and Ways. By T. B. Pandian. 
(Elliot Stock.) —Mr. Pandian, who has already given the English 
public an idea of what appearance their works and ways present 
to an English eye, has put together here some pictures of village 
life. They have more of the photograph than of the artistic 
portrait in them. But they should serve their purpose. No one 
can read this little volume without gaining some notion of what 
Indian life is. Social differences are much more definitely 
marked there than they are here, and the village type repeats 
itself more regularly here. Every village has its various officials, 
artisans of different trades, its barber, moneylender, in short, 
the whole apparatus of life, and Mr. Pandian describes them all 
with abundance of fidelity and some spirit. 


The Dutch in the Medway. By Charles Macfarlane. (James 
Clarke and Co.)—Mr. S. R. Crockett, in the preface which he has 
written for the present reprint of Macfarlane’s book, rightly says 
that, though not brilliant, it is entertaining. It deals, in a style 
unexciting, but not without a certain quiet charm of its own, 
with a singularly inglorious chapter in our naval annals, whieh 
it is to be hoped may never be repeated. But besides this it has, 
as Mr. Crockett points out, the great merit of forming an admir- 
able introduction to Pepys’s Diary. 


A Modern Meribah. By Geraldine Kemp. (Skeffington and 
Son.)—The hero of A Modern Meribah is a mysterious personage 
called Salvator, who founds a kind of theosophical monastery in 
the Spanish Pyrenees,—a peculiarly uncomfortable place, we 
should fancy, in which to try new experiments in religion. His 
creed, as far as we can discover, contains much that is both true 
and beautiful, but nothing very original. The second hero, an 
Englishman, becomes what the authoress oddly calls a “novitiate” 
in the monastery; and the book is chiefly concerned with his 
spiritual experiences. There is a good deal that is touching in 
A Modern Meribah, but it seems a pity that the writer has chosen 
to express her thoughts in so pretentious a style. 


Robertson. 


In the “ Parnassus Library of Greek and Latin Texts” (Mac- 
millan and Co.) we have Zschyli Tragediex, edited by Lewis 
Campbell, M.A. Professor Campbell prefixes an introduction 
dealing with the textual criticism of Hschylus. He is not in- 
clined to adhere rigorously to the MSS. The simple fact is that 





they are often unintelligible, and the general reader, after all. 
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wants something that he has a reasonable chance of under- 
standing. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. With Illustrations 
by R. Anning Bell, and an Introduction by C. H. Firth. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Here an edition of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, with a readable introduction and some good illustra- 
tions. Yet another Pilgrim’s Progress is issued by Messrs. Pearson, 
price 7s. 6d., with an Introduction by Mr. Haweis and Illustra- 
tions by three brothers, George Woolicroft Rhead, Frederick 
Rhead, and Louis Rhead. 

Keats’ “Isabella; or, The Pot of Basil” (Kegan Paul and Co., 
10s. 6d.); and Fitsgerald’s “Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm (Mac- 
millan and Co., 12s. 6d.) Both Illustrated by W. B. Macdougall. 
—When Mr. Macdougall can restrain his pencil to comparative 
simplieity of line, his patterns are pleasing; but some of the 
so-called decorations are as hard to unravel as Omar’s knot of 
human fate. He has also carried the fashion of elongating the 
human figure (in the illustrations to Isabella) to an absurd 
length. Many of the illustrations show a great deal of imagina- 
tive power, but are spoilt by the artist’s failure to realise the 
construction of the human figure. The text of the Rubdiydt is not 
that which embodies Fitzgerald’s last corrections, but the differ- 
ences are not great. 
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for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss BE, 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLs 

for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing, French Conversation thoroughly 
acquired, 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L,A. Scheme, the University, 
Bt. Andrews, N.B. 








ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS. Established 1836, 
—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWITZERLAND.—Splendid and most healthy 
location. Thorough general and practical instruction. Strict attention paid to 
physical development. Large garden and playground. Best references in 
England and United States.—ED, SILLIG, BRUTHERS, 


CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 

SANDGATE, KENT.—Principals, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (lateof 
Bolton High School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall.—The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 23rd, 1899, 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


ee: YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—Department 
of SCIENCE, TEOHNOLOGY, and ARTS. The NEXT TERM BEGINS 
TUESDAY, January 10th. Prospectuses (post-free) from the REGISTRAR, 


St: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHW OLD (late the Aldeburgh 
School).—Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos 
Cambridge. References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur 
Sidgwick, Esq., the Bishop of Southampton, 


T. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished; sea 
view. Kxcellent cuisine; billiard-room. Sanitary certificate-—Mr. and Mrs, 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 


JRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. H. TRESHAM GREEN, 

B.A. Cambridge, wishes to RECEIVE a THIRD PUPIL to prepare for 
Oxford or Cambridge. Individuai attention; pleasant country hfe; many 
opportunities afforded for athletic exercise; good stabling.—Address, Anstey 
Lodge, alhon, Hants. 


TEWTON HALL, FETTER LANE, EOC. — The 
IN ANNUAL ADDRESS to the LONDON POSITIV IST SOCIETY will le 
delivered by Mr. FrEDERIC Harrison, on SUNDAY, January Ist, at 4 p.m. 
Admission free. 


— DREWRY wishes to give a COURSE of EIGHT 
or TEN LECTURES on the ENGLISY TT™RATURE of the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, in Schools and Institui s »\ near London, 
during the coming Term. She has time for some pr: “ls.—143 King 
Henry’s Road, London, N.W, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL 
GOWER STREET, W.O. 
Head-Master—J. L. PATON, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
Co liege, Cambridge. 
LENT TERM OOMMENCES JANUARY l6ru. 
The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by 
the Founders of University College, and is organised as a first grade modern 
and classical school. 
For Prospectus apply to the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, Secretary. — 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limite 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress, Mies JAPP, B. . 
—The School Course includes the subjects of a High School curriculum, N Natural 
Science (with Laboratory work), Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Pbysical Exercises. Fees, four to six guineas a term. Prospectuses, &c., 
can be obtained from the ‘Secretary. NEXT TERM, JANUARY 17th, 1899, Private 
omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. A Boarding Honse (Thorne 
Hill, Augustus Road) in connection with the School—T. H. RUSSELL, Secre- 
tary, 18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


























S FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS has been 
e MOVED from FARNBOROUGH, HANTS, to EMSWORTH HOUSE, 
COPTHORNE, SURREY. Large, modern country house ; 27 acres; 600 ft. 
above sea-level; gymnasium.—Miss HOSKYNS-ABRAHALL (Certificated 
Student of Somerviile College, Oxford); Miss HAYLLAR (Student of Lady 





Sum Insured in 1897 ow. wn ws we os os £425,000,000, 





Margaret Hall, Oxford; late Resident Tutor of Somerville College, Oxford). 
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qE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 
T FARMS, LIMITED. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
f 1,800 acres. 
so and fall information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or 
een tl Pall Mall, S.W. (opp te the Ath m Olub). 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Oourse of Study is arranged to fit an 
vneer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Oolonies, About FORTY 
tODENTS will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary of State will offer 
mm for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pablic 
st Tepartment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
7 Jegrah Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , and one in the Traffic Dept., 
indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LON DON, S8.E. 

Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton Oollege, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Staff ine: ‘udes:—Professor Seeley, &.R S.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. EH. Malden, 
feq. M.a.; W. Rippmann, Esq., A.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau ; 
Nopsieur Larpent, B.-és-Lettres; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
visiting Professors. Sevrn Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. ‘fennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application. 


TINGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55-£10) in JULY. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS JaNUARY 20th. Excellent health record, Kleven Open Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions gained at the Universities since November, 1897. .ARMY 
CLASS free; successes ast June. Valuable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIOK 
SCHOOL (8-18), thoroughly complete. Fine historic surroundings, — Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, late House-Master at Marlborough. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NONOONFORMIST and EVANGHLICAL PUBLIC SOHOOL. 
SPRING TKHRM COMMHNOKS TUESDAY, January 17th, 
Particulars on application to the BURSAR, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT EASTER, 











Principal, 








(T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, POLMONT, 
S STIRLINGSHIRE, 

‘Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, 
Cambridge).—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


QALISBURY SOHOOL. 


7 

FOUR OHAFYN-GROVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in 
JANUARY, 1899, 

Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


| OSCOMBE CHINE, BOURNEMOUTH.—SCHOOL for 
Y the DAUGHTERS of GENILEMEN. Good Professors; thoroughly 
jualified Foreign and English Resident Governesses. Indoor gymnasium, 
lennis, bathing, cycling, gawes; playing field. Bracing; large and airy house, 
clo-e to sea, Sanitary certificate ; highly recommended. References given and 
required.—Mrs. BURT and Miss RUST, Helsington Towers. 


\ ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
Bi) modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 

Strong 
Boarders 

















Keautiful and hea'thy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. 
under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES, 





| ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 

Head-Master: HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A.—The Buildings of the 
Scuool have increased three-fold during the last few years, and an excellent new 
Boarding House, to accommodate fifty additional Boarders, will be opened in 
May next.—Entries may now be made, 1899 and 1900.—Apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, 


| EXHILL-ON.SEA.— PRIVATE TUITION for the 
3 Universities an’! Public Schools.—Mr, D. M. BIRKETT, M.A. (late Junior 
3S udent of Christ Ohureh, Oxford, and Head-Master of Sevenoaks School), 
RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for the above.—Address, Leigh Holme, Hastings 
Road, Bexhill, Sussex. 


| ITTLE APPLEY, RYDE.—PREPARATORY for the 
4 PUBLIC SCHOOLS and H.M.S, ‘BRITANNIA.’ In own grounds of 
seve’ acres, On hills overlooking Solent; modern sanitation and appointments. 
iymnasium, workshops, dry playground, sanatorium. Scho!arship and Naval 
Classes, Sea bathing, References to parents of past and present pupils.—O, J. 
PUGH, M.A, Cantab, and R. W. PHILPOTT, M.A. Oantab. 


«| HERBORNE SCHOOL.—Head-Master, the Rev. F. B. 
\)J WESTCOTT, Chaplain to the Bishop of Durham, and late Fellow of 
‘irinity College, Cambridge. SPECIAL OLASS for the ROYAL NAVY. 
NtXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 24th.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, Sher- 
horne School, Dorset. 


os HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
. HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 

Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
ro Lene to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
tothe SECRETA ° 


[ EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 
tut for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 
ne London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon, 


EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

‘he annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 

under 12 opened in September last. Terms, £65-55 per annum,—Head-Master, 
Rev, W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 


{ SLIFTON.—COLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, 
BRISTOL, 

_SONS of GENTLEMEN under 14 years of age PREPARED for Public 

Schools and Navy.—Prospectus on ‘application to Head-Master, A. 0. 

DOUGLAS, M.A. Oxon. 


\ ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS ann SCHOOL 
avi. AGENOY.—English and Foreign GOVERNESSES and VISITING 
tEACHERS introduced for HOME and ABROAD. Also LADY SECRETARIES, 
LITERARY WOKKERS, COMPANIONS, CHAPERONS. SCHOOLS and 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended. HOLIDAY engagements required.— 
14] Regent Street, W. 









































OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 

Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 


PaTron— 
H.B.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
PREsipent— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.@,. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
PRINCcIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. McULELLAN, M.A., 
Double First-Class in Honours, Hon, Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 3lst, 1899. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
KXAMINATION, DECEMBER 7th.—Olassical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides. SPROIAL ARMY and NAVY OLASSES, This year’s 
successes include the Senior Classical Scholarship, and the Senior Mathematical 
Scholarship at Caius College, a Classical Minor Scholarship at Trinity College, a 
Science Scholarship and Classical Exhibition, three Woolwich Entrances 
(12th place), one Sandhurst Entrance, two Preliminary Scientific Passes (London 
University), and five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee, £60 to £75 a 
year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 





A School for 100 Bozrders within easy reach of London. Large building and 
grounds. Bracing air. Fees, £50-260. Reduction made to the Clergy. 


QEAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM. 
> Overlooking the Sea.—Principal: J. S. SLATER, M.A., LL.D. F.R A.S. 
je —— grounding of the Seafield Boys is known at all the large Public 
Schools. 


HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Master: Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 
(Law and History Honours). 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The first 
House Scholarship at Tonbridge last July was gained by a boy from the school, 











| Se NCE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
: GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for langaages, music, 
painting; home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension and French 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthly. Unexceptional references given and required ; 
lady now in England.—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 





Aer WICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
kD GRAMMAR SOHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Koucation. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &c., on application to Head-Master, EH, H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


V ALDHEIM, BERNE.—High'y recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 
of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, 
Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Oherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First- 
H Grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, snd 
Professional Examinations. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions. NEXT 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, APRIL, 1899. Highest inclusive fee, 
55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Public Schools. House stands high on Cliff. South aspect: overlooks sea, 
Playground and field for games: three resident masters and governess. 60, 80, 
and 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MAODONELL. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 











parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &ec., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. ‘Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
London. ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





| ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. toe PRINCE or WALES, K.u. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP OF LONDON, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq.,The Right Hon, 
W. E. H. LEOKY, -» D.O.L. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 190,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-Room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. OATALOGUE, Firrx Epition, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 

OC. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


The ‘ Allenburys’’’ Malted 
“Tt is enilinas in quite eat i : Food. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- and 10/- tins. 
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WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 
BAS LIGHT. 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. 





The well-known “C” Welsbach Burner, 5S,, complete with 
Mantle and Chimney. 


High Standard of Quality and Finish maintained. 


Fifty to Sixty Candle Power with 3} to 3{ Cubic 
Feet of Gas. 


“YORK” WELSBACH BURNER. 


A CHEAP FORM OF “C” WELSBACH BURNER. 


COMPLETE, WITH MANTLE AND CHIMNEY; 
or with WHITE ICE GLOBE, 4s. 10d,; 
or with PINK ICE GLOBE, 5s, 


4s. 





Fifty to Sixty Candle Power with 3} to 3; Cubic 
Feet of Gas. 


THE BURNER FOR THE 
MILLION. 


APPLY TO THE 
WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 
GAS LIGHT CO., Ltd. 


YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


REORGANISATION OF THE 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF SECURITIES OF THE 


OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY COMPANY, 

BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN TERMINAL COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI AND BALTIMORE RAILROAD COMPANY, and 
MARIETTA RAILWAY COMPANY. 


As already announced, the undersigned have undertaken to act as managers 
to carry out a Plan for the Reorganisation of the Baltimore and Ohio South- 
Western Railway Company, which affects the above-named securities. A syndi- 
cate will purchase for cash at their face value such coupons and claims for 
interest on registered bonds maturing January Ist, 1899, from holders who 
deposit their bonds under the Plan. Participation under the Plan of Reorganisa- 
t on in any respect whatsoever is dependent upon the deposit of securities with 
the depositary on or before January 20th, 1899. 





The Mercantile Trust Company as depositary under the Plan is now prepared 
to receive deposits of securities either at its office, 120 Broadway, in the City 
o* New York, or at its agency, the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 
41 Lothbury, London, England. Copies of the Plan and Agreement of Reorgan- 
isation and any further information desired may be obtained at the offices of the 
undersigned or at the office of the Mercantile Trust Company or its London 
agency above stated. 

Dated, New York, December 21st, 1898. SPEYER BROTHERS, 

7 Lothbury, London, 
SPEYER and 00., 
30 Broad Street, New York, 
KUHN LOEB and CO, 
27 Pine Street, New York, 
Reorganisation Managers, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BooxkmMEN, Lonpon. Code UnIcopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Oloth Cases for the Half- 
yerrly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d, each, 





———— 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLB’S NEW Books 


NOTICE. —7%e Second Edition of Ty 


FRANK LOGKWOo, 
SKETCH-BOOK faving tex 


exhausted immediately on publication, g 
Third Edition will be ready carly ney 
week at all Booksellers’, price ros. 6a. 


NOTICE.—4 Second Edition of Mr. ¥. Mea; 
Falkner's New Novell, MOON. 


FLEET, wi ce ready carly next wep 
at all Libraries and Booksellers’, price 65, 


HIRD EDITION. 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Ven 


Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean of Chichest: 
Vicar of Haiif-x, Vicar of Doncaster, &c. Demy 8vo, with Photogravury 
Frontispiece, 163. 
Worwtp.—"‘ One of the most thoroughly entertaining volumes of reminiscencg 
ever produced by a clerical author.” 
Datty Tr1EcRaPH.—‘‘A brighter, pleasanter book of amusing stories anj 
— good sense applied to religious and social questions of the day there coulj 
not be.” 


AMATEUR CLUBS AND ACTORS, 


By Various Authors, Edited by W. G. Extior. With numerous Llustry. 
tions, large 8vo, 15s. 
Wor.p.—" A very entertaining volume,” 


NOTES FROM A DIARY IN 


ASIATIC TURKEY. By Lorp Warxwortu, M.P. With 21 Fall-payy 
Photogravures, and other Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net, 

Pau May Gazerte.—“ The book, a handsome volume printed in large, wel!. 
spaced type on excellent paper and illustrated with remarkably fine views and, 
very good map, will make a very worthy item indeed in any library of tray¢, 
But the political element is, of course, most important, and the book is a really 
valuable contribution to the Armenian question.” 


HUNTING REMINISCENCES OF 


FRANK GILLARD, with the Belvoir Hounds, 1860 to 1893. Recorded and 
Illustrated by Cuthbert Bradley. Large 8vo, 15s. 
Lanp and WatEr.—‘* A most complete history of the Belvoir for the lat 
thirty years. To us the book has proved intensely interesting.”” 
TrutTH.—“ Describes many a notable ruv, and records many interesting in 
cidents of the chase and anecdotes of hunting men,” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for - 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends bad 
of Subscribers) from TWO Q@UINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCK, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 

ee 
£2 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUDT,’ 3,254 tons, 4,000 h.-p. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 


The above Cruise begins and ends at Marseilles. Return ticket, London, 
Calais, Paris, Marseilles, £5 5s. extra. 
Full particulars, with plan of the Steamer, 
from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





PALESTINE, EGYPT, ATHENS, & NAPLES CRUISE, 
LEAVING LONDON JANUARY llth, 1899, on the 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 

SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2+ BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 





Nt 
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SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 
“THE SPECTATOR.” 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JANUARY, 1899. 





THE REV. DR. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 





Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, ——— and Sym- 
thy of Dogs, selected from the 
i edt columns of the SIDNEY LOW. 
Spectator. With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY 





“THE LIBERAL COLLAPSE: (1) THE PARTY & ITS LEADERS.” 


“THE LIBERAL COLLAPSE: (2) A CASE FOR COALITION.” 
J. KEIR HARDIE AND J. R. MACDONALD. 





Crown 8vo, pry 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a 
welcome,” —Standard, 
“A very interesting series.” —Times, 


“THE LIBERAL COLLAPSE: 


W. L. AINSLIE AND J. H. YOXALL, 


(3) THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR. 
PARTY'S PROGRAMME.” 


M.P. 





“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” 
—Speaker 


“BRITISH SEAMEN FOR BRITISH SHIPS,” 
P. T. McGRATH. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





“FRANCE IN NEWFOUNDLAND.” 
LIEUT.-COLONEL ADYE. 





CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 


“THE COLONIAL WEAKNESS OF FRANCE.” 
THE BISHOP OF LIMERICK. 





“THE SPECTATOR.” 


“UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR IRISH CATHOLICS.” 
MARGARET MAITLAND: 





To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &e. 





With Introduction by 
I. 8ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ** Dog Stories.”’ 


“ VITTORIA ACCORAMBONI.” 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

~ “PROLOGUE TO ‘THE DUCHESS OF MALFY,’” 
JAMES ARTHUR GIBSON. 








“THE 
THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An aitrac- 

tive and amusing book.” 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It ic a bright little 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful aneedotes,”’ 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PayABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including D wo to any 
_ of the United 
ingdom .., 


Yearly. Half- Quar- 
yearly. terly. 
£1 86...0143...07 2 


“THE 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, ‘iat i 
China, &c... - 





1106...0153..078 


OPEN - AIR CURE OF CONSUMPTION: A PERSONAL 


EXPERIENCE.” 
PROFESSOR PERCY GARDNER. 


“IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES.” 
SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 

“FLY FISHING” 
JOSEPH JACOBS. 

“SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES.” 
ANDREW LANG. 
~ “ARE SAVAGE GODS BORROWED FROM MISSIONARIES?” 
REGINALD HUGHES. 
ALPS IN 1898.” 
YVES GUYOT (Ex-Minister of Public Works). 
“ss *'‘PHE DREYFUS DRAMA AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE.” 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited. 





The Simple Construction of 


THE BLICKENSOERFER TYPEWRITER 


enables it to do more work and better work in a given time and 
with less effort than can be accomplished on any other machine. 
Its simplicity also makes it both cheap and durable. Send for 


List No. 167. rITING ALWAYS VISIBLE. 
£7 10s. net cash. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Heap Orrice—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


London Agents—T. TURNER, Limited, 44 HOLBORN VIADUCT; 
and THOMAS DIXON, 195 OXFORD STREET, W. 





PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ws se = oss ae 


1848, 


£30,000,000 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of thee ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PusiisuEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


EpiTED By W. L. COURTNEY. 
JANUARY. 

Recreant Leavers. By the Author of “ Life in Our Villages,”” 
Dean Lippe.t: as I Knew Him. By the Right Hon. Professor F. Max Moller. 
THE TaNGANniIKA RaiLtway. By Lionel Decie. 
A Group or CeLtic Writers. By Fiona M«cleod, 
THE Powkrs aND Samoa. By John George Leigh, 
CHARLOTTE Bronté&. By W. Basil Worsfold. 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS FOR WOOLWICH AND SANDHURST. 

Hatchinson Almond. 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE. By Charles Whibley. 
CycLEs AND Oryciine. By Joseph Pennell. 
Arter Reapine Horace Walroie. By G. 8. Street. 
THe DisRaF Lt OF LIBERALISM, 
“THE INDIVIDUALIST” (Chaps, 20 23). 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 

SIERRA LEONE TROUBLES, 


By Hely 


By Wentworth Moore, 
By W. E. B. Copland Orawford. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 


) no matter what the subject. Please state wants. £2each offered, Symonds’ 
**Life Benvenniti Cellini,” 2 vols; ‘* Henry Esmond,” 3 vols,, 1852; *‘ Irish 
Sketch-Book,” 2 vols., 1843; ‘* Paris Sketch-Book,” 2 vols., 1840, FOR SALE: 
Studio, 14 vols., publisher’s cloth, £12; Kipling’s Works, 15 vols. half-calf, 
£7 10s.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. Newchoics 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. — Please state 
wants. Our KIPLING “ NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., now ready. Black’s 
* atlas,” 1898, published £3 3s,, price 30s., carriage paid. We want Kipling’s 
“Letters of Marque,” 1891, Catalogues free. The HOLLAND COMPANY, 
Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 
Dressed for Cooking. 
7 Ib., 2s.; 10 1b., 2s. 6d.; LIVE FISH. 
Choicer kinds, Mixed Pa sckages, 3s., 5S., 7s., &c. All splendid quality, and 
ompt delivery hide ol 
Address—MANAGER, CIVIL: SERVICE CO-OPERATIVE FISH and OYSTER 
SUPPLY STORES, Grimsby Docks. (Quote Paper.) N.B.—Oysters, opened, sent 
in air-tight tins: Blue Points, ls. 9d., and English, 2s, per score, 














Carriage paid. 
15 Ib., 3s. 6d. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE.” 


The Journal for all interested in Country Life and 
Country Pursuits. 


Tue Darty Matt says :— 

It isa real pleasure to turn over these 
beautifully illustrated pages. The series 
of pictures of country homes, and society, 
and theatrical portraits are most interest- 


Weekly 


Price 6d. ing; while the various papers and notes 
en sports and country pursuits, on the 
management of domestic animals, and on 

—— other ma'ters relative to the comforts and 


pleasures of life in the country, are always 
fully up to date and admirably edited. 
THE SPORTSMAN says :— 

“Country Life” is excellent, the plates 
being really beautiful. 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 


The Gardens Illustrated in this week’s Country Lire are 


Sutton Place, Guildford. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


PSALMS OF THE WEST. 


“ Many new and striking thoughts will be found in ‘ Psalms of the West.’ ” 
—Curist1an WoRLD. 
“We have in this volume ninety Psalms of modern times containing innumerable 
beautiful sentiments.”—CuRisTIAN LiFe. 


“There is in them a clear recognition of the discoveries made by Science, and of the 

paths still to be explored by her, our knowledge and our want of it.” 
—MancHESTER EXAMINER, 

“Very few, if any, books of modern ‘ scripture’ approach the excellence of the little 
volume which bears the above title...... The author is deeply imbued with modern 
scientific conceptions of the universe, and he wisely makes them subserve his spiritual 
philosophy. He is a most sympathetic observer of men and nature...... His plea is for 
the unity of the spirit amid all the varieties of opinion...... We can unreservedly 
commend the volume to ministers who seek to enlarge their lectionary from modern 
writers, and the more meditative of our readers will be glad to have such a book for a 
quiet hour.”—Inqurirer. 


By Post, 64d. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Tone. New York, and Bombay. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
andoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted D say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tn, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
s the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &o. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words ** Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNK’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical ‘lestimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sous cunabiatinnteiatennediints Tt. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St.. W.C. In Bottion, ls. lid ,2s. 9a., 43. 6d. 









£4,000,000 BE tema ir 
HAVE NOW "Bn EN PAID 4N RESPECT OF — ee ee 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, Paid-up Capital . . £1,500,000 
WOREMEN’S ACCIDENTS, Reserve Fund ..........0... . 750,000 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE Reserve Liability of Proprieto 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


17 Cornhill, London, E.0. 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


I R- KBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, each. 








CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


allowed ou DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly baiances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with particulars, 
po:t-free. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 





FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





——— 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror JANUARY. 


Bismarck. By William Clarke. 

AFTER OMDURMAN. By Ernest N. Bennett. 

Sones ae aoe bs Ag “ Horton, D.p, 

EW CAaTECHISM, the v. H 

aanen 'y ugh Pricg 

Dosieer. By Professor Sully. 

IMPRESSIONS @F & WORLD WANDERER. By John 
Foster Fraser. 

Turon axp Son: Eayrtian BANKERS. By Thos, 


odgkin. 
SacerpotaLism. By Francis Peek. 
By Sir Edmung 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 
Verney, Bart. 

Tue Coming SoctaL REVOLUTION IN France, By 
Tricolor. 

THE RESURRECTION: a Stupy In = I copper 


or Reuieion. By the Rev. W. W. P 
Wantgp—a Man. By a New Radical. - 


London: IsBisteR and Co., Se, 
Covent Garden, W.O. 





BLACKWOOD'S ea 
No. 999. JANUARY, 1899. 2s, 6d, 


No-Man’s-Lanp. By John Buchan, 

RoMANCE OF THE Fur TRapE: 
MEN. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ACHILD. Ohap. 15-19, 

MEN WHO HAVE Kept A Diary. By W. Sichel, 

THE PRESERVATION OF AFRICAN ELEPHANTS, By 
Alfred Sharpe. 

MoNTROSE AND ARGYLL IN FIcTION. 

TuHE CARLISTS: THEIR CASE, THEIR CAUSE, THEIR 
CHIEFS. 

Lorp Lyons. 

From Foreign Parts: 
Edward A, Irving. 

Tue Reset Kine. 

Tue Looxer-on.—TxH#e RapicaL Sprit: How 
PLEASING TO OUR FrieNDS ABROAD—THE SEcreEr 
or Str Epmunp Monson’s SPeEECH—THE Berreg 
Way with Mr. Gtapstone’s Brograpny: Two 
HarRMONIOUS OONTRIBUTIONS THERETO —Browy. 
1n@’s OWN Story aBpout Mr, Disrarui, 


THE Mouytary 


A Sona or Drvon. By 


Wm. Biackwoop and nici Edinburgh & London, 





J. and J. SMITH’S 
e CLERICAL, PROFESSIONAL, COMMER. 
CIAL, POCKET, and SCRIBBLING 


TARIES for 1899, 
In every variety of Size, Style, and Binding, 
ARE NOW READY. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers in 
Great Britain and abroad, and at the Railway 
Bookstalls. 


MEDOC. 
VIY JRDINAIRE. 


Pure BORLwAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 83, 
wine usually sold at much Tigher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
ONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MAODONALD, } Joint 
F. B, MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots 


173, 9s, 6d. 








GOLD MEDAL, 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW 





Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 





JANUARY, 1899. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
THE POLICY OF JINGOISM. By H. W. Wilson, 


Author of “ Ironclads in Action.” 


THE LEADERLESS OPPOSITION. By A Radical 
M.P. 


ADMIRAL LORD LYONS. By Admiral Maxse. 
THE FUTURE OF MOROCCO. By Henry M. Grey. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


BOARDING OUT UNDER LADIES’ COMMITTEES. 
By Lady Vane. 


THE NAVY AS A PROFESSION. By Captain R.N. 
THE POINT OF VIEW. By Miss Jane H. Findlater. 


THE NEW IRISH REVOLUTIONARY 
MENT. By F. St. John Morrow. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE DREYFUS 
SCANDAL. By The Editor. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


MOVE- 


CORRESPONDENCE. (MR. COLERIDGE’S AT- 
TACK.) By Professor Schafer, F.R.S. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 





THE DREYFUS CASE. 


The following series of articles have 
appeared in recent numbers of 


Tue NationaL REVIEW :— 


S¥UNE, 1898. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE DREYFUS CASE. By 
‘*Huguenot.” 
FULY, 1808. 
THE MILITARY TERROR IN FRANCE. By L. J: 
Maxse. 


AUGUST, 1898. 


M. CAVAIGNAC’S VINDICATION OF CAPTAIN 
DREYFUS. By L. J. Maxse. 


SEPTEMBER, 1808. 
THE LETTERS OF AN INNOCENT, By “ Huguenot.” 


OCTOBER, 1808. 
SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE DREYFUS CASE. By F. C. 
Conybeare (‘‘ Huguenot ”). 


THE KEY TO THE MYSTERY. By L. J. Maxse. 


NOVEMBER, 1808. 
FRENCH MILITARY JUSTICE. By F.C. Conybeare. 
RUSSIA AND CAPTAIN DREYFUS. By L. J. Maxse. 


DECEMBER, 1898. 








37 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
TREASON IN THE FRENCH WAR OFFICE. By F. 
Price Half-a-Crown- C. Conybeare. 
ORDER FORM. 
pe mee Se Ie TE eT 
( Booksellers, Newsagents, or Stationers.) 
SWOT u:xccsisiicsitrsmiaaaiceetsahalaria cso aaa aaa 





Please send me Tue NaTIoNAL Review monthly until otherwise ordered. 
Szgned.. 
Address 
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The EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 








DIRECTORS. 
President—RICHARD TWINING, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—H. ROKEBY PRICE, Esq., and WM. EDWARDS, Esq. 


MATTHEW BELL, Esq. SAMUEL EDWARDS, Esq. | Tue Rr. Hon. WALTER HUME LONG, MP. 
“DWARD BULLOCK, Esq. | SAMUEL HOARE, Esq., M.P. * GEORGE MATTHEY, Esq., F.B.S. 

Tue Rr. Hon. rHz EARL OF DENBIGH. | BENJAMIN G. LAKE, Esq. EVAN SPICER, Esq. 

THOS. LANE DEVITT, Esq. PATRICK C. LECKIE, Esq. GODFREY WALTER, Esq. 





This Society, familiarly known as “THE OLD EQUITABLE,” was established in the year 1762, and is the oldest 
Life Office on the Mutual principle in existence. It was the first Society to charge rates of Premium varying with the 
age of the Life Assured. During its long career of uninterrupted prosperity it has distributed unusually large sums in 
Bonuses, and to-day stands in the unrivalled position of having more than 


Twenty-four Times the Annual Premium Income in Hand. 





NINETY-SEVEN YEARS’ RECORD. 


During the Ninety-Seven years ended December 31st, 1897— 
The Premiums received amounted to .. .. ..  §25,630,109 
And the Society paid-— 
In Claims under its Policies ... ia ‘at a. 20,139,949 
In Bonuses ... ne ae an mm dane ad 22,572,120 
As Surrender Values i ' es ve 2,201,431 
In Annuities ie oF i cist oes ae 164,159 


Total Payments ms ies £45,077,659 


And had Invested on December 3ist, 1897 _... £4,402,281 








So that over the whole of that period for every £1,000 that became a claim the Society paid, on the average, in 
amount assured and bonus £2,121; and the Members or their relatives received, on the average, a return of £176 for 


every £100 paid in premiums. 
Out of 100 Policies which became claims in the year 1897, the sum assured and declared 
Bonuses together 
In 1 case Exceeded Four Times 
In 8 cases Exceeded Three Times 
In 29 cases Exceeded Twice and 


In 56 cases, or more than half of the total, Exceeded 
One-and-a-Half Times / 


| the Original Amount 
Assured. 








THE SOCIETY DEALS DIRECTLY WITH THE PUBLIC, without the intervention of the unnecessary middleman. 
It has NO AGENTS and pays NO COMMISSION, by which alone the Members have benefited to the extent of at 
least £2,000,000. A person wishing to become a Member should write to the Actuary for a prospectus, which contains 
an explanation of, and rates for, the different classes of Assurance, and full instructions how to make a proposal. 


H. W. MANLY, Actuary. 





Address: MANSION HOUSE STREET, °° MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 


—ny 


Lonpon: Printed by Love & Wrmay (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.0.; and Published by Jonw Baker for the “ Serctator” (Limited) at 
their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, December 3l1st, 1393. 

















